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NNIVERSARY WEEK in D 
features of marked and peculiar interest. “The 
traditional Anniversary weather was absent. 
Cool breezes and sunny skies made work easy 
and play delightful. The hospitality of Boston 


was profuse and was appreciated by many happy 
guests. On “Sea teeg evening a Boston committee 
provided for a reception at Hotel Somerset, at which 
two stanch Unitarians, the governor of the Common- 
wealth and the president of Harvard University, with 
their wives, received a multitude, variously estimated 
by reporters from 1,500 to 2,000 ladies and gentlemen. 


This brilliant and happy evi ening was the prelude toa 
series of meetings largely attended by cheerful believers, 
who are satisfied that the absence of an authoritative 
creed is one of the conditions of peace and progress in 
matters of religion. 

& 


Eprrors so seldom make mistakes that we can afford 
to admit that our brief note concerning Carl Schurz, 
written hastily just as the paper was going to press, did 
mo justice either to him or to the thought of the editor. 
While every word was true, it was truth put in such a way 


that it conveyed a false impression. When we saw it 
in print, we were as much disturbed by its imadequacy 
as any one else could be. The writer is old enough to 
have voted for Abraham Lincoln and was one of his 
most ardent admirers, even at the time when he was 
most exposed to criticism. It was the memory of that 
time, when our greatest American was carrying such 


ds 


burdens as mo man ever carried before, that caused 
an umnecessary reference to Schurz, who was only one 
among many critics. As we stated, he, when he learned 
at length the greatness of Abraham Lincoln, did him 
full justice. A iriend of Schurz has promised to write 
an appreciation of the eminent career of our first great 
German-American, a fearless and honest and eminent 
man. 
ad 


Epwarp EVERETT Hate, whose ministry has cov- 
ered two ordinary generations of worshippers, blows 
the trumpet with no uncertain sound in the column 
of Good News this week. While he has brought over 
from an older generation some phrases which younger 
men commonly do not use, he has also brought the 
tradition of the elders concerning the creeds. The 
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story that he tells about himself we were tempted to 
repeat last week, but refrained lest we might be guilty 
of a breach of confidence. We heard it in the privacy 
of a minister’s meeting, at which an Episcopalian min- 
ister had spoken of the creeds of his church with such 
freedom that our men were wondering how, as an hon- 
est man, he could remain where he was. In a speech 
soon after, Horatio Stebbins, without referring to what 
had gone before, said, with great solemnity, ‘‘A man 
is never so near perdition as when he consents, in a 
service of worship, to use language in one sense, know- 
ing that his hearers will understand it in another sense.”’ 


ed 


THE amazing story of the genius displayed by Mr. 
Labram, to be found in the Century for June, illustrates 
in a wonderful way the inventive capacity of the Ameri- 
can artisan. As the story is told, with abundant evi- 
dences of the truthfulness and knowledge of the writer, 
Mr. Labram was the one person without whose labor 
and skill Kimberley could not have been defended. 
It will interest our readers in Chicago to know that Mr. 
Labram was once in the employ of M. C. Bullock, who 
was one of the trustees of the Third Unitarian Church. 
Mr. Bullock had to a marked degree the inventive fac- 
ulty shown by the hero of Kimberley, and very likely 
it was the diamond drills which Mr. Bullock was selling 
in South Africa which brought Mr. Labram into con- 
nection with the enterprise in which he showed his 
genius and lost his life. 

wt 


From different sources come to us accounts of Dr. 
Torrey’s revival services in Atlanta, Ga. He has been 
severely criticised by people whom he describes as ‘‘ser- 
vants of Satan.” In answer to them, he announces 
for subjects: ‘‘The Judgment Day,” ‘‘Hell: What 
Sort of Place it is,’ ‘‘Hell: Who are going There,” and 
“God blockaded the Way to Hell.” Dr. Broughton, 
his sponsor and defender, says that the people who are 
whining about these meetings are ‘‘snifflers,” sceptics, 
and men who disbelieve in the Bible. He says: 
“Within the past few years this city has been sowed 
down with scepticism and disbelief in the Bible. Min- 
isters of high rank have laughed at the most sacred 
things in the word of God and joined hands with the 
enemies of evangelical Christianity. This rot has in- 
fluenced many good men and indeed the whole Church. 
Men hitherto alive in matters of salvation now sneer 
at any suggestion of old-time religion. Any man who 
preaches in Atlanta the good old-time religion is good 
to get criticised.” 

ed 


A CORRESPONDENT in the State of Washington complains 
that the mental food provided by the churches in a remote 
village does not satisfy hunger. He says: ‘‘We live three 
miles from the town which is supplied with Methodist, 
Baptist, and Catholic churches. The Methodist minister 
sometimes preaches at our school-house. Yesterday he 
said that ‘Sherman’s March to the Sea’ and Hannibal 
crossing the Alps was only child’s play to Mohammed’s 
invasion of India; that Mohammed led seven hundred 
thousand men, intact, across seven layers of the Himalayas, 
and that there are still traces of the paths by which they 
climbed thirty thousand feet.” 


ed 


ALL scientific men know that equilibrium is always 
the result of opposing forces balanced in their antago- 
nism. The rule holds good in human affairs and explains 
many things. We see a growing tendency and begin 
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to reckon the consequences when the force employed 
has done its perfect work, but we reckon wrong if we do 
not take account of other forces sure to enter into the 
process. Anarchy does not go on to the destruction 
of society. Imperialism never expands without a 
check. Just now we see the impulse and intention of 
the white man to rule all the world with a strong hand 
checked and thwarted by an uprising of the national 
spirit in the smaller countries of Europe and the larger 
ones of Asia and Africa. India, with superficial peace, 
is a boiling cauldron of unrest and dissatisfaction. 


The Unitarian Week in Boston. 


The Unitarians have held the centre of the stage in 
Boston during the last week after a fashion that would 
not be possible in any other city in the country. Old 
Boston is so small and compact, the churches are so near 
each other, and the meeting-places so convenient that 
it is possible to make a demonstration which will attract 
public attention. There is also a kind of hospitality 
customary in Boston which is not to be found in 
New York or Chicago. This is partly due to the fact 
that Boston is built around an open space where one can 
see things. The fact was noted and commented upon 
with surprise at the time of the grand assembly of 
teachers two years ago. The guests at that time said that 
they had never visited any place where they should think 
of asking questions of strangers in the streets, which 
seemed perfectly naturalin Boston. ‘‘Why,”’ oneof them 
said, ‘‘people not only stop to answer your questions, 
but they go out of their way to show you what you want to 
know.’’ We mention this, not to praise Boston, but to 
point out a peculiarity which makes it a favorite gather- 
ing-place for the conventions of many kinds. 

The programme for the week was so extensive that no 
one could attend all the meetings unless he could be in 
more than one place at a time. ‘Taken in consecutive 
order, the meetings that one could attend were so many 
that probably no one went through the list. It is un- 
fortunate for us that the Western anniversaries come so 
near the week in Boston that we cannot do justice to 
them all. We cannot print more than a small part of 
what was said in Chicago or. Boston. ‘The Western and 
Southern conferences have committed to us certain papers, 
with the request that they be printed in the Christian 
Register, and they will appear in due order. In Boston 
we have made the officers of each society responsible 
for reports of such things as seem to them most import- 
ant. ‘The names of all who were to appear have already 
been printed by us. If they do not again appear and 
their words are not printed, it will be owing to the neces- 
sary selection made by those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the meetings. Last week we printed the sermon 
of Mr. Wood of Birmingham, England, now locum tenens 
at Cambridge, Mass. This week we give the addresses 
of Dr. Eliot of the Unitarian Association and Mr. Horton 
of the Sunday School Society, with such other reports as 
come to hand and we can find room for. We shall con- 
tinue the report next week, and after that print some 
papers of value in successive numbers. 

In late years the number of meetings has greatly in- 
creased, whether with corresponding gain to the cause they 
represent may be questioned. There are many more ad- 
dresses than in the old days; but perhaps no more business 
is done, and certainly there is less spontaneity and individ- 
ual initiative than ever. The old declarations of in- 
dependence which used to make the blood tingle are no 
longer heard. Even at the Berry Street Conference, from 
which a generation ago it was difficult to drive the min- 
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isters at one o’clock, now dissolves at half-past twelve. 
By the way, now that the Conference has been pushed 
out of its old place on Wednesday, why should we have 
that on Tuesday, with the Ministers’ Union on Mon- 
day? Why not consolidate and give another hour to the 
Berry Street Conference? This is not said because 
either meeting was a failure; for on Monday Prof. Doan 
of the Meadville Theological School, making his first 
appearance in Boston, was welcomed as a speaker of 
honesty, courage, and great ability, while on Tuesday 
morning Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright gave his hearers 
a surprise by making a total departure from his usual 
course of thought. His address, on ‘‘The Religion of the 
Heart,” puts him easily in the first class among scholarly 
interpreters of the religious sentiments. 

Among the many things which will get no full report 
were the addresses on Wednesday morning by the rep- 
resentatives of the Congregationalists, Universalists, and 
the Society of Friends. Messrs. Campbell, Selleck, True- 
blood, and Dr. Hale filled two hours with instructive, 
liberal, and entertaining speech concerning the essentials 
of religion and the reasons for co-operation. During the 
week nothing was said or done to show that the time had 
come for Unitarians to. go out of business. Now, as 
always, if for no other reason, they can serve a good pur- 
pose by showing to the hesitating thinkers in other 
churches that it is respectable and safe to step out boldly 
and avow that after the manner that they called heresy, 
so worship we the God of our fathers. Many who will 
never join us are encouraged by our example to think 
more fearlessly and speak more freely. The common re- 
mark was that this week everybody was unusually cheer- 
ful and optimistic, and that the mood of depression had 
passed. 


Compulsory Religious Education. 


At a recent meeting held in New York, at which rep- 
resentatives of various churches and creeds were present, 
a new and very interesting proposal for the religious edu- 
cation of public school children was brought forward and 
argued with considerable cogency. ‘The constitution of 
our public schools forbids the teaching of religious tenets, 
or even any exposition of Bible readings that might be 
twisted into a sectarian bias. This is imperative in 
schools where perhaps a dozen nationalities gather under 
one school-house roof, ranging through a large section 
of the known and recognized creeds of the world. 

The result is that the children go untaught of God, and 
with only the incidental moral training that can be 
given in the busy school hours. ‘The religious and moral 
deprivation of the children has been deeply felt by many 
thoughtful people, and the outcome was the meeting of 
the clergy of various shades of faith, who brought for- 
ward a possible remedy for the great defect of the public 
system. 

The plan is to devote Wednesday afternoon of each 
week in term time to a church school, the scholars dis- 
missed from their class-rooms to assemble each in the 
church their parents shall elect, and there be taught some 
of the principles of religion in a manner adapted to their 
comprehension. It is proposed that the religious school 
be placed on the same basis as the secular school 
in the matter of compulsory attendance. Salaried 
truant officers would be required to enforce the law. ‘The 
plan would also necessitate expert teachers, capable of 
imparting great, abstruse truths to tender minds unac- 
customed to the exercise of the higher reasoning faculties. 
It cannot be imagined that the clergyman of the parish, 
already overwhelmed (especially in our cities) with 
‘multifarious duties would be able to carry on such a 
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church school single-handed. He would require much 
and skilled assistance to make it a success. A whole 
new teaching order would, doubtless, spring into exis- 
tence as a result of any practical application of the scheme. 

Bishop Greer, who was present, declared that he be- 
lieved the influence of the public schools was in a way 
religious, so far as it goes; but it does not go far enough. 
Something more positive and direct is needed to produce 
a higher type of character than the public schools alone 
can turn out. .He believes that the churches exist to 
give religious training, and they only ask to have the 
opportunity of thus extending their scope and mission. 
If the plan does not succeed, he believes it will not be the 
fault of the schools, but of the churches. He considers 
it an experiment well worth the trying. 

Father McMillan, a Catholic priest, is in hearty accord; 
but, he said, to bring about the success of the plan the 
parents must be in sympathy. The State recognizes 
the right of parents to have their children trained in their 
own faith. Dr. Mendes, the Jewish rabbi, said there are 
three things more important than the three R’s,—right- 
eousness, reverence, and responsibility. Dr. Simpson 
seemed to touch the core of the situation when he said 
some parents would perhaps assist and forward the plan, 
while others would prefer to give their children an outing 
on Wednesday afternoon. The administrative problem 
would also be a very serious one for the churches, but he 
thought the trial might be made, and, if it did not suc- 
ceed, no great harm would be done. Such seemed to be 
the general consensus of opinion. 

It is hardly possible that under present social condi- 
tions such a scheme would prove workable. Compulsory 
secular education is by no means very popular with a 
considerable class, and to extend it to religious teaching 
would certainly prove more distasteful still. The public- 
school child is often overworked, and the beneficent, 
old-fashioned truancy being now cut off, there is a wide- 
spread conviction that more holiday time and play- 
time should be granted the little scholar, especially those 
who live in slum districts. If the Wednesday afternoon 
could be made a vacation to spend in the open air, it would 
appeal much more vividly to many than the plan of shut- 
ting children up in badly ventilated churches to listen to 
instructions their minds are not perhaps capable of com- 
prehending. 

But, on the other hand, the churches would probably 
offer more than passive resistance. The handsome 
chapels of ease and richly adorned sacred edifices are, we 
must agree, built and supported on a class basis. The 
Catholics alone, of all our denominations, would heartily 
enter upon such a plan with a prospect of success. With 
them the rich and poor stand on the same level before 
God, and no fear of infection or moral taint holds them 
back from a large inclusive fraternity. But they have 
their parochial schools and varied forms of religious in- 
struction for the young, so that the church school would 
only be the extension of an idea already operative. It is 
very different with the Protestant sects. ‘Their churches 
must be kept neat and clean, cold and proper. If the 
church school from Hester Street and the Bowery moved 
in, probably the congregation could move out, holding 
a convenient handkerchief. 

But, beyond all other considerations, the fact remains 
that the home is the true nursery of religion, and the 
diffused atmosphere of such a home is the essence of it. 
The undeveloped mind of the child can most easily com- 
prehend a life and example; and, if the home is faithless 
and unbelieving, the church school would lack point and 
illustration. The hearts of the people must be touched 
before the children can enter into the heritage of spiritual 
things which belongs to them and of which now they are 
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so sadly deprived. If the church school ever comes into 
being, the parents should be invited to come with their 
children; for that simplicity and directness of teaching 
so requisite in the education of the child is just what 
people of all classes and ages require to give them a new 
zest for practical and applied religion. 

In the church school the letter would inevitably kill, 
for dogmas and learned definitions and _ theological 
statements do not furnish milk for babes. A gospel 
of love, light, and leading would alone find its way to the 
children’s hearts. A new interpretation of duty and 
service, a fresh kindling of the moral consciousness, 
an interpretation of the three reverences, thrilling and 
beautiful,—these are what the children need, these are 
the bread of life for lack of which they so often perish. 


The Homely. 


It is a curious comment on human life that we have 
come to designate the disagreeable or at least the plain, 
that which is hardly presentable, as the homely. We have 
taken that beautiful word ‘‘home,”’ and, by adding a suf- 
fix, we have made it express the least attractive of all 
things about us. The homely and the beautiful have come 
to be an exact contrast. By what process this use of 
words comes about we cannot trace; but it is clear enough 
that the perversion of home came, in part, from the ex- 
travagant admiration for foreign fashions. These come 
from Paris, and not from the mother’s limited boudoir 
and the wife’s nursery. So the homely in apparel gets 
to be the home-made and the cheap, and it isso with our 
old-fashioned ways that they are also very homely. 

The resurrection of the home is the hope of modern 
times, and there is nothing more delightful than the pres- 
ent social tendency toward more home-making. The 
struggle to escape the crowd and get a chance to build a 
home is a marked feature of the times. In the city to 
create a home is, for the very large majority, an impos- 
sibility. A few can command the situation, but the 
rest must get into the shell of somebody else, at so much 
per month. ‘They live and they work without ever hav- 
ing built their thoughts even into a house, much less into 
a garden, an orchard, and a home. The turtle does 
better; for he carries a house about with him and occa- 
sionally builds a new one, and he makes a garden of every 
wild field, according to his notion of a garden. Every 
human being should think out, feel out, grow out, a house 
and a home. 5 

A home is the expression of self: it is the process, or 
one of the processes, of living. A right life creates a 
beautiful home, a selfish life produces chaos; and there 
is no escape from this law. Even the house over your 
head is not by any means the work of an architect or of 
acarpenter. It is the natural growth of a thinking being, 
as a bird’s-nest expresses bird sentiment. It is so dis- 
tinctively individualistic that any one may be easily 
known by his surroundings. When this does not lead to 
a pleasant conclusion, there has been a mistake some- 
where. The conventional house and lawn have nothing 
to do with the occupant whatever. The real home- 
maker writes his life, his growth, his feelings, even his 
hopes all over his lawns and gardens. ‘They are punctu- 
ated by fruit-bearing trees or by thorny wastes, by roses 
and lilacs or by weeds. 

The real home is the expression of high purpose, not 
of tawdry ambition, nor even of mere comforts and luxu- 
ries. It even expresses religious hope, not by steeples, but 
by well-shingled roofs, by even your bean-poles and hop- 
poles. Everything that is done, however commonplace, 
quickens purity, temperance, generosity, strengthens 
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life, and inspires the outlook over the future. It is 
literally true, as the family grows, that where two or 
three are gathered together God is with them,—even the 
commonest farmhouse may become the real church. It 
of course follows that not all those who go countryward 
are engaged in real home-building. On the contrary, 
while the city affords little opportunity for creating a 
true home, the country affords greater opportunities 
for wasting privileges. 

Is there anything sadder than the gradual engulfing of a 
lot of farms and old soul homes,—poems that have woven 
themselves into lives, orchards, gardens, rose bushes, 
lilacs, hollyhocks,—with an expanding city. A recent 
writer pathetically describes an old home marched down 
upon by rows of villas, yellow brick houses, without a 
particle of sentiment or even apology for existence. The 
old elms are felled, the old wallsstorn down, the little 
garden obliterated with planks and brick, the box hedges 
trodden down, and the house itself scattered about among 
those who care to lug away its timbers. ‘‘I feel,” says the 
author, ‘‘as if the old place must have acquired some 
sort of personality, and must be suffering the innocent 
pangs of disembodiment. I feel that a thing which has 
drunk in and appropriated so much of sweetness ought 
not so ruthlessly, and yet so inevitably, to suffer destruc- 
tion.’ Too little is made of this home growing. The 
key of heaven is the key to one’s own house. 

To build right sort of homes should be the first lesson 
of the education that takes hold upon our children. The 
end of school work is not erudition, but the natural use 
of our emotions and the right development of our tastes. 
We have got wholesomely by the idea that religion is 
to fit us for golden streets. Therefore religion may now 
go legitimately farther, and the pulpit may find no better 
topic than a worldly paradise, a beautiful home, where 
good purposing goes with beautiful doing and truthful 
conceiving. We drop the obligation to believe correctly, 
as having no more religion in it than saying the multiplica- 
tion table, both essential, but neither of them substantial 
piety. Home is the real heaven and the end of right 
religion. 


Current Topics, 


REMARKABLE testimony concerning the methods em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil Company in dealing with its 
competitors was furnished by witnesses at the hearings 
before Interstate Commerce Commissioners Prouty and 
Clements, in Cleveland, last week. ‘The hearings were 
carried on under the provisions of the congressional reso- 
lution ordering an investigation into the operations of 
the Standard Oil. One witness, who was employed by the 
Standard Oil Company in 1901 and 1902 for the express 
purpose of driving the independent oil-sellers in a part 
of Northern Ohio out of business, told the commissioners, 
‘‘My instructions were to kill them [the competitors], and 
I was told if I could not do the job somebody else would be 
sent to take my place.”” Many specific instances of the 
‘‘killing’”’ of independent dealers were named by more 
than a score of witnesses. 

ad 


THE attitude of this government toward the Latin- 
American republics was outlined afresh by Secretary Root 
at a banquet given by Minister Quesada at the Cuban Lega- 
tionin honor of the inauguration of Thomas Estrada Palma 
as president of the Cuban republic for the second time. 
Mr. Root recalled the doubt, which once was heard, that 
the Cuban republic would not last more than a few 
months, and expressed the satisfaction of the American 
people at the success of the Cuban government. After 
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declaring that there never had been a time when the con- 
science of the American people was not fully resolved that 
the pledge of independence made to Cuba should be 
carried out, the Secretary of State went on to affirm that 
the United States had no desire for one inch of the terri- 
tory of any of the Latin-American republics, and the 
example of the policy carried out toward Ctba, he 
thought, should be taken as evidence of this govern- 
ment’s disinterested purposes. 


& 


FOLLOWING an interview between President Roosevelt 
and Senator Aldrich, on Wednesday of last week, at 
which it was reported in the daily press that an agree- 
ment on a legislative programme had been reached be- 
tween the Executive and the influential senator from 
Rhode Island, the Senate on last Thursday passed, with- 
out division, the House bill which provides for the placing 
of ‘‘denatured”’ alcohol on the free list for use in the 
arts and industries and for fuel, light, and power. As 
amended by the Senate Committee on Finance, of which 
Mr. Aldrich is chairman, the bill becomes effective on 
Jan. 1, 1907. Throughout the progress of the measure 
through the House and Senate, it was currently reported 
and widely believed that powerful interests, notably 
the Standard Oil, were opposing the passage of the bill. 
On the other hand, the demand for its passage by con- 
sumers of fuel was emphatic. It was predicted that the 
legislation, which contributes an excellent fuel at a reason- 
able price to the resources of industry, will have a con- 
spicuously beneficent effect upon the community at large. 


Fd 


AN interesting social condition has been developed by 
the activities of the census-takers of the school board of 
Chicago. More than twoscore of the enumerators who 
had been assigned to the fashionable districts of the city 
resigned their positions last week, because they found that 
their occupation was entirely unproductive. In other 
words, they abandoned the work because there were not 
enough children in these districts to make the employment 
of enumerating them a paying one. On the other hand 
the enumerators who had been assigned to the Ghetto 
and other quarters of Chicago, where the population is 
predominantly of foreign origin, found their employment 
highly remunerative at the rate of one cent per child, 
the scale of compensation fixed by the school board. 


J 


A SITUATION somewhat typical of the present relations 
between the executive and legislative branches of the 
government came to public notice at the beginning of the 
week, when the Senate took up for consideration the bill 
which provides for the construction of a sea-level canal 
‘across the Isthmus of Panama. The intimation was 
given out in the White House on last Sunday that the 
President would oppose the project actively, despite the 
majority report from the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic waterways in its favor, and despite, also, of the 
opinion of the majority of the board of consulting engi- 
neers who indorsed that plan in preference to the lock- 
level system which has the President’s approval. 
Several Republican senators, in interviews which were 
made public last Monday, expressed their resentment of 
the President’s activity in the present phase of the con- 
troversy, and argued that the problem was for Congress, 
and not the executive, to solve. 


a 
THE issue between the autocracy and the Russian 


parliament was sharply defined on last Sunday, when 
the premier, in replying to the Douma’s demands upon 
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the czar, rejected the two cardinal points advanced by the 
national assembly. One of these concerns the demand 
for a general amnesty of political prisoners, and the other 
the expropriation of lands for the benefit of the impover- 
ished peasantry. On both points the government’s 
reply was negative. A similar attitude of opposition to 
the wishes of the Douma was manifested in the treat- 
ment of practically all of its demands. The attitude of 
individual members and also of the liberal press of all 
Russia after the delivery of the premier’s address indi- 
cated clearly the conviction of the Russian people that 
the autocracy had missed its great opportunity to placate 
public opinion, and that parliament now has no path of 
retreat from the position it has taken toward the czar 
and the system which he represents. The wide-spread 
prediction was that the immediate future would bring 
portentous events. 


Brevities. 


Luther said, ‘‘Pecca, pecca fortiter.”’ 
bravely.’’) 


(“If you sin, sin 


Are they who do evil that good may come better or 
worse than they who choose the evil for its own sake? 


It is a pity that religion in established forms and blank 
unbelief seem to many, who are in a state of transition, to 
be the two alternatives between which there is nothing. 


Can the weaker races have nothing that the white man 
will not steal away? ‘They are said now to be after the 
reindeer, provided for the salvation of the native Alaskans. 


Whenever the general public is determined to have its 
rights, it can have them by rising up all together and say- 
ing that capital, labor, and all other interests must serve 
the common good. 


The good men who stand outside of the churches and 
criticise will get a more respectful hearing when they 
show by their good works that they have found a better 
way and are walking in it. 


The most cheerful and courageous men and women are 
those who have faced the worst that life can bring, and 
have seen through the darkness of sin and sorrow to the 
mystery of the light behind. 


A Protestant went to mass with his friend, a Catholic. 
After some wondering attention he said to his friend, 
‘Patrick, this beats the devil.” To which Patrick re- 
plied, ‘‘That’s the intintion.” cM 


The principal hindrance to getting any advantage for 
the general public from improvements in the art of living 
is that Congress and every other legislature is bombarded 
by the ‘‘other interests” which are threatened. Cheap 
alcohol is an instance. 


When a somewhat famous Chinaman in this country 
was convicted of immorality of a malodorous kind, we 
asked him if in China such conduct would be considered 
right and respectable. He replied, ‘‘I do not say that 
they would call it right, but they would mind their own 
business.” 


The Civil War brought out some of the finest qualities 
in Americans, and yet, underneath the noblest idealism 
of the struggle, there lurked almost inconceivable waste 
and wickedness, ‘The exposures of our time reveal crimes 
which are peccadillos compared with the cold-blooded 
devices by which plausible traitors made gain at the ex- 
pense of soldiers dying in defence of their country. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


Women and the American Unitarian Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I trouble you for space in your columns to pre- 
sent a matter that is of considerable importance here? 

Many Unitarians in the Mississippi Valley are much 
disturbed because the nominating committee omitted 
the name of our Mrs. Delano of Chicago from the list 
of names of directors for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to be voted upon this year. When it was 
discovered, it was too late to correct the mistake. We 
asked for an explanation and were told that she had 
been an acceptable member, but that it was thought 
best to ‘‘make a clean sweep.” 

Mrs. Delano’s record of attendance at meetings has 
been unusual for so long a distance. Her good judg- 
ment and business experience have been used with fine 
ability in aiding the work of the Association financially 
and in the interests of harmony. 

We who are striving to show that the American Uni- 
tarian Association is a national body feel that we have 
received a shock that cannot but discourage our future 
endeavors. 

I notice that the three women to serve this year are 
all from Massachusetts. Is it too much to ask that the 
women of this Western field be recognized next year 
by one member? FRANCES LEBARON. 

CHICAGO. 


Mr. Allen and the Creeds. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In your issue of May 17 Rev. Charles A. Allen gives us 
an article entitled ‘‘Is It Honest?’’ which to one reader 
at least is a surprise. Its aim is to justify the use of 
creeds by clergymen who confess that they believe them 
only in a sense which is unusual, hidden, esoteric, or 
“spiritual’’ (the man of world says, ‘“‘Pickwickian’’), 
and that they reject them as understood in their plain,. 
ordinary meaning, the meaning which is put upon them 
by the people and the meaning of those who wrote them. 

Mr. Allen’s article is long. A considerable part of it is 
devoted to showing that the basis of religion is ethical 
and spiritual rather than ‘‘rational,”’ or ratiocinative. 
With this it is easy to agree. But, when he comes to 
apply what he has said to the use of old and confessedly 
outgrown creeds, and cases like that of Dr. Crapsey, I 
cannot go with him. He makes many brief quotations, 
some of them very interesting and suggestive, from a 
large number of Unitarian and liberal orthodox writers. 
All of these I find myself accepting, even those from Dr. 
Gordon, Mr. Craufurd, and Prof. Nash. But he seems 
to me to misuse and pervert every quotation, without 
a single exception, when he attempts to use them to 
justify preachersin saying, in their recited creeds or state- 
ments of faith, that they believe in the resurrection of the 
body and the virgin birth of Jesus and other doctrines, and 
then in their sermons declaring that they believe in none 
of them. 

I very heartily sympathize with Mr. Allen in his plea 
for us all to look deep, not to become entangled in the 
letter and thus forget the spirit, to learn to be apprecia- 
tive of meanings below words, and to understand that 
there is doubtless something of an element of true and real 
faith in the souls of all persons who sincerely accept even 
the most false, irrational, immoral, and God-dishonoring 
doctrines. But surely that is no reason why men to-day, 
who so clearly see the falsity and evil of these doctrines 
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that they feel impelled to preach against them (as Dr. 
Crapsey does), should regard themselves as justified in 
declaring in their creeds and liturgies that they still be- 
lieve and accept them. Mr. Allen’s plea for the Nicene 
and so-called Apostles’ Creed applies exactly as well to 
the Westminster confession. If I may use the Nicene 
and Apostles’ creeds to-day, because I recognize the fact 
that the men who framed them had certain real faiths 
in their souls which they were trying to express, I may 
use the Westminster Confession, even the blackest and 
most dreadful of its declarations, the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the Athanasian Creed, and for that matter every creed 
of every heathen religion; for in the hearts of the men 
who framed all these there were real and genuine faiths. 
These creeds were perhaps the truest expressions of 
those faiths that could be made in the ages and lands in 
which they had their birth. But shall we who have 
outgrown these expressions, or who see their inadequacy 
and their untruth for our times, go on repeating them, 
thus confusing men’s minds and making them feel that we 
have no regard for truth or honesty as soon as we come to 
matters religious? Surely, that is not the way to build 
up faith, that is the way to undermine it. That is the 
way to make men look upon religion as a pretence,— 
something. utterly lacking in sincerity. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
‘TORONTO, CANADA. 


From California. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— s 

Permit me to express, through the Register, the heart- 
felt gratitude of my people and of all our Unitarian 
friends in San Francisco for the prompt and generous 
aid furnished so abundantly in our time of sore distress. 
For this outpouring of human sympathy, backed by 
generous gifts from individuals and from sister churches, 
we have no words adequately to set forth the deep emo- 
tions of our hearts. The promptness with which the 
relief came made it doubly effective, just as the prompt- 
ness of action on the part of Gen. Funston and Gen. 
Greely, both of whom exceeded their authority and acted 
without orders, saved the day in the desperate confusion 
that followed the earthquake. So Dr. Eliot’s initiative 
and immediate telegrams offering aid enabled us within 
three days of the earthquake, and before the fire was 
extinguished, to take measures to organize our Uni- 
tarian Relief Work. Headquarters were established 
immediately at the First Church, the minister’s room 
being uninjured, and an advertisement was inserted 
prominently in the daily papers, notifying all persons of 
these ‘‘Unitarian Headquarters, open every day from 
10-4,’ where “‘Unitarians and others, whether connected 
with any church or not,” could receive ‘‘sympathetie and 
confidential assistance, to the full extent of our resources.”’ 

We now have four paid workers, besides the minister, 
a delivery wagon and driver, and dozens of volunteer 
workers. We are doing quite as much in the general 
relief work of the city as for our own Unitarian people, 
and in this work are receiving suggestions from Dr. 
Devine and accepting all cases sent us by the Red Cross 
and Associated Charities authorities. We are providing 
clothing, house furnishings, sewing-machines, harness, 
nurses, paying rent, lending money, buying transporta- 
tion, boarding children. We expect to establish a tem- 
porary home for infants and children whose mothers 
are seeking work. Women’s employment is gone. 
Teachers, stenographers, artists, saleswomen, musicians, 
are in sore straits. They will have no employment here 
for many months. It should be remembered that nine- 
tenths of the families whose homes were not burned have 
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lost all income through the burning of the business 
section. 

Our friends in the sister churches may feel confident 
that their gifts are carefully administered, and are in 
most cases reaching just those self-respecting, hitherto 
self-supporting families wherein is now the most acute 
distress. When there is nothing more in the newspapers 
about us, because the disaster will be an old story, then 
we shall perhaps be in the thick of our most difficult 
relief problem. 

The generous and prompt action of our Unitarian 
brethren enabled us to be not only the first church on the 
ground, but, so far as I know, the only denomination in 
the city even now doing general relief work. 


BRADFORD LEAVITY. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


We often speak of the Unitarian habit of mind. It is 
the habit of independent judgment, of manly reverence, 
of bringing things to the bar of a sturdy common sense, 
the habit of proving all things and holding fast to what 
is good. Is there also a Unitarian type of character? I 
think there is. It is a certain habit of life that is contin- 
ually being illustrated and tested in the experience of a 
number of American families of Unitarian training. It is 
the habit of plain living and high thinking which is part 
of the New England inheritance of the majority of the 
people of our fellowship,—the habit of self-reliance, can- 
did speech, tenacious purpose, upright dealing, and gen- 
erous public spirit. 

The roll of the fellow-workers lost from our earthly 
fellowship during the past twelve months is, as usual, a 
list of names distinguished for resolute independency of 
mind and spirit, high integrity, and honorable public ser- 
vice. I mention Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Afmy of the Republic, 
a genial comrade, a successful man of affairs, a steady 
supporter of the institutions through which a free people 
cultivate patriotism and piety; Hon. George W. Bemis, 
long treasurer of the State of Iowa, who illustrated in the 
public service the republican ideal of the simple, indus- 
trious life, guided by deep convictions and affections; 
Judge Joseph W. Fellows of Manchester, an able and 
honorable lawyer, pre-eminent at the New Hampshire 
bar; Edward Atkinson of Brookline, who wrestled with 
extraordinary ingenuity and grasp with many different 
problems affecting the welfare of the people of this and 
other lands, a man patient under misrepresentation, firm 
in principle, displaying throughout a long career the New 
England qualities of character that he liked best to de- 
fine as grit and gumption; Henry H. Faxon of Quincy, 
ardent opponent of the liquor traffic and promoter of ed- 
ucation and philanthropy; Stephen Salisbury of Worces- 
ter, who used a wealth which he partly inherited and 
also increased by his own skilful effort for the advance- 
ment of the Church, the College, the Library, the Public 
Park, and the Art Museum, a man who employed what 
might have been a life of idle leisure in disinterested pub- 
lic service; John Bartlett of Cambridge, who introduced 
to thousands of growing minds the delights of good read- 
ing and brought to them the knowledge of the thoughts 
and sentiments of prophets and poets; Norton Goddard 
of New York, a modern Puritan, who hated the devil and 
all his works and fought the evil influences of a great city 
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with dauntless courage and high idealism, a man of deep 
reserves, but with a tender heart, clear head, cool judg- 
ment and unswerving zeal for righteousness. 

I mention investigators and teachers like Samuel P. 
Langley of Washington, David B. Frankenberger of the 
University of Wisconsin, Harvey B. Hurd of Northwest- 
ern University, James Mills Peirce of Harvard, and Har- 
rison O. Apthorp of Milton Academy,—men of thorough 
scholarship and administrative skill, sympathetic, kindly, 
eager to render all friendly services. 

I mention such inspiring leaders of public thought and 
action as Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. Livermore, and 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, unsurpassed. among “American 
women for persuasive eloquence and executive efficiency. 

From our ministerial fellowship we have lost such vet- 
erans as Putnam, Heywood, Fish, Jenkins, and Snow, 
and such active fellow-workers as St. John, Simmons, 
Brunton, Haskell, Lloyd, Pearson, Pratt, and Waite. 
The virtues and achievements of these comrades have 
been fitly commemorated this morning. They were 
men of force of character, magnanimous, brave, and 
true. Four faithful and gracious women who shared 
their husbands’ labors, Mrs. David Utter, Mrs. J. L. 
Douthit, Mrs. J. G. Townsend, and Mrs. J. M. Davidson, 
and two widows of ministers honored in our fellowship, 
Mrs. Horatio Wood of Lowell and Mrs. Henry Westcott 
of Cambridge, have died during the year. 

Of business and professional men who have proved in 
active and useful careers the inspiration and stability of 
their Unitarian principles I recall John Capen of Boston, 
James C. Davis of Jamaica Plain, John C. Palfrey of Bel- 
mont, Benjamin Phipps and Stephen Bennett of Brook- 
line, Thomas C. Day of Barnstable, Oliver Stevens of 
North Andover, Henry N. Wheeler of Cambridge, Ed- 
mund M. Stowe of Hudson, Frank Chandler of Waverley, 
Henry S. Perham of Chelmsford. These were successful 
men, who practised the old-fashioned New England vir- 
tues, who knew how to live in the home affections, in the 
knowledge and love of nature, in the delights of neigh- 
borly good will, who believed in the town meeting and 
the parish church. They were men who took thought for 
public interests and who had a steadying and uplifting 
sense of responsibility for social righteousness and Chris- 
tian progress. Our religious democracy has proved its 
capacity to produce a large number of such serviceable 
men. 

Of the many devoted women who have served our 
churches and the higher life of the communities in which 
they lived we remember the lives and examples of Miss 
Parkman and Mrs. Green of Boston, Miss Richmond of 
Providence, Mrs. Billings of Fitchburg, Mrs. Baslington 
of Brookfield, Mrs. Chamberlain of Westford, Mrs. Hall 
and Mrs. Prentiss of Keene, Mrs. Gilmore of Waterville, 
Mrs. Kenyon of New York, Mrs. Woodman of Denver, 
Mrs. Nolte of Davenport, and Mrs. McKinney of De- 
corah. Many of these women were representatives of 
families in which liberal beliefs, gentle manners, and re- 
fined tastes are hereditary. Others had won for them 
selves the ideals which they communicated by word and 
persuasive example. ‘They were all women quick to see 
and sympathize, distinguished for graciousness, hospi- 
tality, and radiant cheer. 

I do not in each annual address recite these lists of 
honored names for purposes of boasting or aggrandize- 
ment, but because the upbuilding of the traits of char- 
acter which these men and women, and many like them, 
have illustrated is the primary purpose of the churches 
that owe allegiance to this Association. These churches 
do not exist to proclaim a creed or to perpetuate sacra- 
ments or to enlarge a sect. Our critics, both without 
and within our communion, sometimes deride us because 
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we do not become a great denomination,with our colleges 
and hospitals, our abundant missions at home and 
abroad, our thousands of adherents wearing our badge, re- 
peating our shibboleths, and enlisted under our special flag. 
Such critics mistake the object of our existence. Such 
accomplishments do not lie within the horizon of our 
expectation or desire. We do indeed desire to multiply 
points of contact with our fellow-citizens, to open ever 
fresh channels of influence, to make our ideals of prac- 
tical effect through fruitful and enduring institutions; 
but all the varied activities of our individual churches 
and of their national organizations are maintained be- 
cause we are assured that through them, better than in 
any other way, we can expand intelligence, enrich im 
agination, direct ambition, inspire reverence and hope, 
and so minister directly to the happiness and welfare 
of the republic. The fundamental purpose of these 
churches is to upbuild the higher attributes and powers 
of American manhood and womanhood, to nourish and 
transmit endowments of truth, gentleness, purity, and 
honor. 


The financial record of your Association during the 
past year has been the most satisfactory in its history. 
The total receipts of your treasurer amount to a little 
over $285,000. In round numbers these receipts are 
divided as follows: gifts and bequests for increase of 
endowment, $99,000; gifts of churches, Sunday-schools, 
and individuals, for current expenses, $93,000; income 
of invested funds, $33,000; return of loans from the 
Church Building Loan Fund and additions to that fund, 
$26,000; sale of publications, $7,000; first instalments 
of the contributions for the San Francisco Fund, $27,000. 

The Association may continue to take substantial 
satisfaction in the confidence and good will of the in- 
creasing number of generous friends and benefactors 
‘ who remember this work in their wills. This good 
habit is steadily growing in our communion. 

Experience has abundantly proved that religious in- 
stitutions are the most enduring of all the institutions 
of men, and that endowments for the promotion of pure 
religion and public righteousness, if not too closely con- 
ditioned, are the most lasting means of doing good to 
human kind. Those who seek to do some perpetual 
good in the world cannot find a more durable and secure 
custodian for a trust for the benefit of mankind than 
a corporation which, like this Association, seeks to up- 
hold imperishable ideals. Those who wisely give en- 
dowments to such an institution plant a seed which will 
fructify for centuries. 


The Publication Committee reports a circulation of 
some 350,000 free tracts, and gifts of Channing’s Works 
to 318 ministers and divinity students and 9 packages 
of books to libraries. 144 free copies of the Christian 
Register have been sent to libraries and reading rooms. 
Some 30,000 copies of Word and Work—the joint monthly 
bulletin of the Association, Alliance, and Young People’s 
Religious Union—have been distributed, mostly by 
mail. 13,000 copies of the Annual Report have been 
distributed, and 3,000 Year Books sold or given away. 
14 new titles have been added to the Free Tract List. 
I beg to repeat my recommendation that the secretary 
should be relieved of the editing of the Year Book and of 
Word and Work, the selection of tract material and the 
securing of new material, and that this work, together 
with that of press representative, should be placed in 
charge of an editorial secretary. 

On the merchandise side of the publication work, 9 
new books have been issued, and the total sale of the 
Association’s publications amounts to 7,864 volumes, 
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The merchandise account shows a deficit of some $2,000, 
which the publication agent hopes to overcome in the 
new year by certain possible, though undesirable, reduc- 
tions of expense, chiefly in the cost of advertising. The 
publications of the Association continue to maintain 
their high character, but obviously books which appeal 
to the higher instincts of men and which deal with the 
sources of the higher civilization are rarely good com- 
mercial ventures. The directors could find use for 
endowments, whose income could be applied to the 
publication and circulation of books which could be 
handled on their merits without regard to their prob- 
able selling value. Intending benefactors may well 
consider enabling the Association to thus encourage the 
work of our scholars. 

Two events of the year in the Publication Department 
require especial mention: first, the welcome gift of the 
plates and stock of the books of Starr King; and, sec- 
ond, the liberal gift of one of the few survivors of the 
men who personally knew the emancipating force of the 
life and work of Theodore Parker, which will enable the 
Association in due time to publish a complete and stand- 
ard edition of Parker’s books. This interesting task has 
been intrusted to a special editorial board, and it is pro- 
posed to make the issue of the new edition lead up to the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of Parker’s 
birth in 1910. 


The most important event in the Department of 
Education is the incorporation of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, the election of a representative 
board of trustees, and the securing by one of the gen- 
erous benefactors of the school of a well-located and 
convenient building for its use. This building adjoins 
the property of the Unitarian church at Berkeley. The 
school has passed the experimental stage, and under the 
liberal care of the founders and the discreet guidance of 
its dean will prove itself an invaluable element in our 
associated life and work. 

The State universities are now the most powerful in- 
struments for the upbuilding of the higher civilization 
in the Western States. Their influence is constantly 
growing more pervasive and elevating, and more and 
more the Christian denominations are realizing that it 
is in close touch with the lives of the State universities 
that their best work can be done. This Association was 
the pioneer in the planting of college town churches, but 
the great denominations are now appreciating the value 
of the opportunity and may readily surpass us in the 
equipment of their churches and parish houses and 
in the endowments which furnish teachers and preach- 
ers. 

The income of the Frothingham Fund of $20,000, 
which is devoted to the education of the colored people 
in the South, has been divided by the committee be- 
tween the schools for colored people at Tuskegee, Ala., 
and Calhoun, Ala. The administration of the Billings 
lectureship fund falls also under the jurisdiction of this 
committee. Five lecturers have been employed,—two 
for short terms, Rev. Joseph Wood as lecturer at Mead- 
ville, and Rev. Charles A. Place at Richmond, Va., while 
Rev. Charles G. Ames made a somewhat extended 
journey in the South, Rev. J. Edward Wright, a still 
longer journey on the Pacific coast, and Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson has spent the entire winter as Billings lecturer 
in the West and South. The expressions of apprecia- 
tion concerning the services of these gentlemen have 
been numerous and heartfelt, and it may justly be said 
that no endowment administered by the directors has 
been more fruitful in producing harmony and co-opera- 
tion among our ministers and churches, vitalizing their 
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activities and pointing them to the ways of efficient 
service. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations has charge of the 
increasingly important relations of our churches with 
our fellow-believers in all parts of the world. The ap- 
propriation at the disposal of the committee, including 
the income of the Hayward Fund, is used to aid the work 
of the Japan Unitarian Association and of the missions 
connected with the church at Budapest, Hungary, and 
also for the salary and expenses of the secretary of the 
International Council. During the past year the secre- 
tary of the Association has personally visited the Hunga- 
rian churches and Rev. Clay MacCauley has been able to 
confer with his former fellow-workers in Tokyo, Japan. 
A large American delegation attended the meeting of the 
International Council at Geneva. The coming of the 
Council to Boston next year should be made the starting- 
point of a new advance in all the departments of our 
endeavor. It will offer us our opportunity to lift our 
efforts to the point of larger vision and to realize how our 
horizons have been broadened. We shall be able to 
better understand and seize the larger motives that under- 
lie our endeavors and to lift our enterprises to their 
higher plane. 


The Committee on Comity and Fellowship deals with 
the br ad field of the relation of our churches to other 
Christian com=aiunions. The action of the Federation 
of the Churches in excluding the Unitarian representa- 
tives froin the Interchurch Conference in New York 
revealed to many judicious and magnanimous ministers 
and layuen in the older communions how deeply in- 
trenched in the citadels of orthodox Protestantism are 
certain d guas of pagan or medieval origin, and it dis- 
cl sed t» ::any people in our. own churches, who had 
dared t> believe that all the world had become liberal, 
that there was still a mighty work to be done before the 
p pular Christianity could be made to truly represent 
the religi n of Jesus Christ. The rejection of the Unita- 
rian representatives was based upon the conception 
Unat --en were to be judged not by their fruits, but by 
their beliefs; not by their characters, but by their creed. 
Yur representatives made no controversy over this 
acti. u, which put not the Unitarians, but the Federa- 
tion that excluded them, at the bar of an enlightened 
pu lic opinion. But they deemed it right and timely 
t» affirm anew the truth proclaimed of old by Christ 
that righteousness of life and spiritual efficiency rather 
than orthodoxy of belief should be the test of Christian 
discipleship. 


The work of the Church Extension Department has 
been quietly and steadily progressive. Twelve churches 
heretofore upon the list of the aided societies have within 
the past year attained to self-support. These are the 
churches in Seattle, Wash., Berkeley, Cal., Duluth, 
Minn., Chattanooga, Tenn., Jamestown, Troy, and 
Newburgh, N.Y., Rutherford, N.J., Randolph, West 
Somerville, Turner’s Falls, and Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. By the efforts of the agents of the 
Association or by spontaneous growth new societies 
have been planted at Palo Alto and Eureka, Cal., Okla- 
homa, Okla., Broken Bow, Neb., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Bear Creek, N.C., Conneaut, Ohio, Oneida, N.Y., and 
Allegheny, Pa., and work looking to the organization of 
churches has been opened at a number of other stations. 
If circumstances permit, new churches should, in the new 
year, be planted at Canastota, N.Y., Wheeling, W.Va., 
Champaign, Ill, Brookings, S. Dak., Birmingham, 
Ala., Shreveport, La., Franklin and Warren, Pa., Lewis- 
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ton and Cceur D’Alene, Idaho, and Sacramento, Cal. 
This quiet but steady advance in the Church Exten- 
sion Department has in it large elements of encourage- 
ment. In the drudgery of detail the progress seems 
sometimes baffling and hesitating; but, as from the 
hilltop one may trace the course of the streams not 
merely by the way they sparkle in the sun, but by the 
belts of green that fringe their banks and by the harvests 
that run down on either side to greet them, so with the 
river of this missionary work. It has gone on its way 
watering and enriching the land on either side, until 
there have sprung up fruits and blessings beyond the ex- 
pectation of those who have opened these fountains of 
refreshment. 


I congratulated the Association last year upon the 
rapid progress of our churches in the acquisition of 
property and on the multiplying of adequate and beauti- 
ful church buildings. This progress continues. During 
the past year there have been added t» the equipment 
of our feliowship the excellent churches built for the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston, for the societies in 
Derby, Conn., Richmond, Va., Hamilton, Ont., Alton, 
Iil., St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Seattle, Wash. Convenient and attractive buildings 
have also been constructed for the housing of the philan- 
thropic and educational work connected with the Willow 
Place Chapel in Brooklyn and tue Missivn Free School 
in St. Louis. Seven societies are at present engaged in 
building operations. The societies in West Newton, 
Mass., and Buffalo, N.Y., are erecting churches of re- 
markable beauty, and admirable buildings are als» in 
process of construction at Barnstable, Mass., Troy, N.Y., 
Kenosha, Wis., and for Unity Church, Chicago. Seven 
societies have completed, within the year, the acquisi- 
tion of lots for church buildings, and are considering 
plans and specifications. These are the societies in 
Schenectady, Flatbush, and Dunkirk, N.Y., Lancaster, 
Pa., Fresno, Palo Alto, and San Diego, Cal. Some of these 
churches will need and thoroughly deserve the aid of the 
sister churches in their building projects. The societies 
in Montreal, Can., Duluth, Minn:, lowa City, Ia., and the 
Norwegian society in Minneapolis have completed or 
are negotiating for the sale of their present church build- 
ings, with a view to building more adequate churches 
in better locations. 

It may be well to note here that, in spite of the remark- 
able progress of the last three years in church building, too 
many of our societies are still without adequate places of 
worship. A rough estimate indicates that, of our 465 
societies, 350 possess church buildings free of debt and 
reasonably adequate, 60 possess buildings upon which 
there is a more or less burdensome indebtedness, 7 are now 
building, 11 are making provision for building within a 
short time, but 37 remain which are as yet without prop- 
erty or any immediate prospect of securing a church 
home. Some of these societies are able to hire reasonably 
good accommodations, but the majority should be en- 
couraged to acquire property and build churches at as 
early a date as circumstances permit. 


The Ministerial Aid Fund has been an invaluable addi- 
tion to the resources of the Association, and its income, 
with the income of the Rebecca Bennett Warren Fund, 
has helped confidentially to relieve the anxieties of 
twenty-four worthy ministersand two widows of ministers. 


The librarian reports the largest number of acquisi- 
tions to the library of any year in its history. This 
small but excellent collection of books, pictures, and 
memorabilia deserves to be remembered by all who are 
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interested in the preservation of the records of our move- 
ment or who realize the value of upbuilding a collection 
wherein any scholar can find all the material needed for 
the study of the evolution of religious liberty, the prog- 
ress of the Unitarian movement, and the story of the 
churches and individuals identified with our churches. 


On the day after the San Francisco earthquake, and 
while the fire was at its height, acting upon my own 
responsibility, I sent word by letter or telegram to all 
our churches east of the Mississippi, calling for $50,000 
to aid the stricken city. The purpose of this subscrip- 
tion was threefold,—first, the immediate relief of human 
suffering without distinction of creed, color, or con- 
dition; second, the more prolonged care of the distressed 
and impoverished families of our own communion; third, 
the repair and maintenance of the churches. The re- 
sponse to my appeal was prompt and generous. Though 
the transaction was only begun in the year now under 
review, it is proper to report here that the sum of $49,- 
470.53 has been received for the San Francisco Relief 
and Restoration Fund, and that these moneys are being 
applied with untiring industry and discriminating care 
by the efficient representatives of the Association in and 
about San Francisco. 


I desire, out of many possible suggestions for the im- 
provement of our work, to emphasize five special needs 
and possibilities. 

The work of our fellowship of churches goes just as 
fast and as far as we are able to secure able and devout 
ministers for our pulpits. Nothing is more vital, there- 
fore, to the future of our cause than the persistent co- 
operation of all our ministers and churches in discover- 
ing young men fit for this high service and encouraging 
them to accept the challenge of the opportunity which 
confronts the liberal ministry and to undertake the high 
adventure. This duty we are in the habit of allotting 
to the faculties of our divinity schools, but I bespeak 
for the administrators of the three schools from which 
we chiefly derive our ministry the constant and generous 
co-operation of all our pastors and people. 

There is no need of our church extension work so ur- 
gent as the appointment and maintenance of competent 
missionaries whose duty and privilege might be to vitalize 
existing Sunday-schools and to plant new Sunday- 
schools in communities where we have no church organi- 
zation. The Sunday-school is the natural pioneer for 
the church, and the desire for a liberal church not in- 
frequently springs from the wish of parents that their 
children may have something else than orthodox Sunday- 
school education. The abundant experience of other 
denominations proves the efficiency of these Sunday- 
school pioneer workers. To cite only one illustration, the 
Congregational Sunday School Society, which employs 
about sixty superintendents and missionaries, reports 
last year 381 Sunday-schools established in destitute 
places and 70 churches developed from such Sunday- 
schools. The appointment of Sunday-school mission- 
aries has not been undertaken by your Association, be- 
cause to do so would be to trespass upon the natural field 
of the sister organization, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. The co-operation of the society with this As- 
sociation in pioneer Sunday-school work is ardently to be 
wished for. 

Again, I venture to believe that there is rare opportun- 
ity in our body for educating and employing the services 
of talented and consecrated young women who do not 
wish to devote themselves to the work of the pulpit, but 
who are ready, if they can secure the adequate training, 
for service as parish assistants, Sunday-school super- 
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intendents and teachers, parish visitors, and managers of 
the philanthropic or educational’activities of our churches. 
There is a large field for the usefulness of Christian 
women in these directions, and it is much to be desired 
that a training-school for parish assistants should be es- 
tablished on the general line so successfully developed by 
some of our sister communions in their schools for deacon- 
nesses. Oe 

Another requirement of the better organization and 
development of our work is a laymen’s league. In almost 
all our church centres there are now more or less efficient 
Unitarian clubs. Nearly half of our churches have now 
some definite laymen’s organization. These clubs, how- 
ever, have no means of correlating their work or of aiding 
one another. ‘There is no central bureau where the ex- 
perience of one club can be made useful for another. Why 
should it not be possible to organize these clubs into as 
effective a body for mutual help and for the advancement 
of our cause at large as the Women’s Alliance or the Young 
People’s Religious Union? ‘There is no room for argu- 
ment that a more general participation of laymen in the 
work of our churches is indispensable. The Unitarian 
clubs have proved their value in the life of the churches, 
but these clubs need to be made acquainted one with an- 
other and their endeavors need to be co-ordinated so that 
they can work together for the cause we all desire to serve. 

Finally, I venture to hope that such a laymen’s league 
might be effective in bringing to realization a suggestion 
which I have repeatedly urged upon the attention of the 
members of the Association. I believe that these free 
churches have not fulfilled their purpose to promote the 
interests of pure Christianity when they have printed and 
distributed literature, planted churches, sent out mis- 
sionaries, and held conventions. I believe that they 
should also endeavor to contribute to the upbuilding of 
social order and to the progress of timely reforms. I be- 
lieve that they should enter more directly and unitedly 
into tasks of education, of active charity, and of social 
justice. Unitarians as individuals have been the leaders 
of the American Commonwealth-in almost all progressive 
reforms. Why cannot the Unitarian body as a whole now 
assume the privilege of leadership in these affairs? Why 
cannot we enlist asa Church Militant to fight with prev- 
alent error and corruption, with the idolatries of ma- 
terialism, with the low standards in commerce, society, 
or civic affairs? Our inheritances and our traditions 
make such work natural and legitimate in our fellowship. 
It was no accident that, when the division came a hundred 
years ago between the conservative and the liberal 
elements in the New England Congregational churches, 
the parish usually allied itself to the Unitarian body even 
where the majority of the church members remained 
orthodox. Liberalism naturally associated itself with 
the parish idea. It emphasized the secular virtues, it 
conceived of the church not as a society of saints, not as a 
select corporation making profession of religion, not as a 
closed shop, but rather as a channel of civic and religious 
usefulness. Our forefathers conceived it to be their 
part to build up religious institutions that they might 
in them and through them foster the higher life of the 
community and promote social righteousness. ‘‘We may 
all,”’ said Channing, ‘‘unite hearts and hands in fulfilling 
God’s purposes, in toiling and suffering for the cause 
of humanity, in spreading through the land intelligence, 
freedom, and virtue, in resisting the abuses and corrup- 
tions of past ages, in exploring and drying up the sources 
of sin, in rescuing the fallen from intemperance, in en- 
lightening and leading the depressed portions of the 
community, in withstanding the spirit and horrors of 
war.”’ 


Can we not enter into that mission? Our spiritual 
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gospel has been so faithfully preached that many an- 
other church finds inspiration in its message, its hymns 
and prayers. Our theological gospel has been so well 
presented that the harsh creeds give way before the 
gentle persuasiveness of the simple gospel of Christ. Let 
us not be behindhand in the proclamation of the gospel 
of social righteousness, set forth not only in lives personally 
consecrated to human service, but also in united support 
of the principles and the practical activities whereby we 
may prove our love of God by the love of the brethren. 

Let us rise to the call of the hour and realize that the 
time has come to enlarge our business, to get rid of our 
provincial views and methods, put off our pinched and 
timid way of doing things, put in more capital in courage 
and consecration, put on more breadth and foresight and 
liberality, not for self-aggrandizement, not for self- 
benefits of any sort, but for the blessed privilege of serv- 
ing our fellow-men, our country, and our God. 

Sixty years ago Emerson wrote, ‘‘As goes America, so 
goes the world.” It seemed a foolish and futile prophecy. 
We were then but a small nation, detached from the 
world problems, bearing our own heavy burden of guilt 
and shame, inexperienced and weak. But to-day men 
of all lands acknowledge the potency of the great republic, 
and we stand as arbiter among the nations. In similar 
confidence may not one now venture to say, ‘“‘As goes 
liberal Christianity, so goes the world of religious life and 
thought”? Our little body is insignificant in numbers, 
yet it is surely our privilege to say to all the great com- 
munions that what we have done they must do, and on 
the paths that we have blazed out they must march. The 
creeds we have outgrown they must in turn discard, the 
gospel we preach they must in turn proclaim, the relig- 
ious liberty we enjoy is destined to become the common 
heritage of man. Happy and fortunate are we that we 
are Americans and that we are Unitarians. In the provi- 
dence of God, to our hands is intrusted the sacred obliga- 
tion of proving to the world that Christianity is one with 
freedom and righteousness, with service and with brother- 
hood. 


Annual Report of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


AIMS AND ACTIVITIES. 
Part I. 


One of the most important events in our history the 
past year has been the change in our Book Room. As 
a result of new plansin the Unitarian Headquarters, 25 
Beacon Street, our department for selling books is now 
the only one, and all matters of this kind are in charge 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. By this ar- 
rangement there is placed upon us the duty of dealing 
in other publications besides our own, and to provide 
ministers and the laity with literature which was once 
greatly supplied by the Unitarian Association. In- 
deed, the retail business of the Association is now in our 
hands. The experiment has been reasonably satis- 
factory the past twelve months. Our other Book Room 
in Chicago makes about the same record as usual, 
though there has been some increase of trade. In addi- 
tion to the opportunity to buy our manuals in Chicago 
_ is the presence of Miss Scheible at the headquarters, who 
can give advice and make that personal touch with the 
Sunday Schools which is of prime importance. 

Another noteworthy fact was the receipt of a gift of 
six thousand dollars ($6,000) from a friend who desires 
that his name shall not be published. This money was 
offered without any restrictions, and could have been 
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used at once in any way deemed advisable. It has, 
however, been put into permanent form under the name 
of ‘‘Good-will Fund,” and the interest from it will be 
used in the best discretion of the directors. Our in- 
vested funds now amount to about $31,000. 

The most significant chapter in our history may be 
considered by many as the autumnal meeting, Des 
Moines, Ia. ‘This was the first instance of a national 
body of our denomination holding an official meeting 
in the Middle West. You probably remember all the 
preliminaries that preceded this action,—the change 
of by-laws and the placing of our annual meeting on 
Anniversary Week. This special step was simply one 
of many that we have taken toward nationalizing our 
work. The gathering in Des Moines, Oct. 25, 1905, was 
fairly well attended, as well, indeed, as most Unitarian 
meetings are, and the spirit was excellent. We also 
took our part in the National Conference, Atlantic City, 
in September. The continued interest in religious 
education was clearly shown by the attendance, which 
was the largest at any single meeting of the sessions. 

Although we have not issued any current lessons, 
we have found it necessary to publish new editions of 
many standard text-books. ‘‘A Book of Song and 
Service” is now in the thirty-fourth edition (34,000). 
The ‘‘Later Old Testament Narratives,” by Dr. Lyon, 
have been put into book form, also Mrs. Lane’s ‘‘Old 
Testament Stories.”” A valuable idea has been worked 
out in the ‘‘Sunday-School Conference Leaflets,’ con- 
sisting of questions to form a basis for meetings of teach- 
ers. Mr. Secrist’s helpful paper, ‘‘How to make Sunday 
Schools Larger,’ has been issued as Tract No. 12. The 
leaflet, ‘‘Our Faith,’’ has now circulated to the extent 
of 64,000 in the small slip and 21,000 with the red and 
black colors. ‘‘Corner Stones of Unitarian Faith’’ have 
been issued to the number of 22,500. ‘These figures 
throw a little light on the extent of doctrine teaching in 
our Sunday Schools. 

A distinctly new publication is the pamphlet of ‘‘Sup- 
plementary Services,” including a ‘‘Scriptural Liturgy.” 
These are intended to enrich the resources of ‘‘A Book 
of Song and Service,’ and are in a form suitable for in- 
sertion and retention in the book. They will be included 
in future editions of the book. Every Other Sunday 
has gone on its usual course, the subscription list 
maintaining its customary numbers. Our share in the 
Circulating Library, jointly with the Women’s Alliance, 
has justified itself by many interesting results. 

We can say with regard to our finances that they are 
in an encouraging condition. The balance shown in 
the treasurer’s statement may seem large for us as 
compared with the usual sum carried over when our 
annual report was in the autumn. ‘The truth is we need 
a larger balance to tide over the summer months, when 
there are no contributions and very little business. 
The sum total of our annual contributions in the past 
year is $4,131.79, being $659.05 larger than our last 
report. The entire number of contributing churches 
and Sunday Schools was 271, being 15 more than last 
year. Perhaps we ought to call this a very good record, 
considering the change of date of the annual meeting, 
shifting Sunday Schools and churches out of their usual 
habits, that and the competition of many appeals for 
other objects. But we do not despair of seeing the num- 
ber of donors eventually rising to three hundred. Two 
years ago we reached 286, and but for special causes 
we should have had our 300 this year. Against the 
receipts have been some outgoes special to the past year. 
The San Francisco earthquake and fire destroyed the 
headquarters, where we had accounts and considerable 
stock. The indebtedness, about $200, has been can- 
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celled, and we have made offers of co-operation when 
the new rooms are started. 

The Book Room in Boston has also entailed addi- 
tional cost. 


Pari II. 


Let us now turn from consideration of what has been 
done the past year to a forward look at the things ur- 
gently calling for fulfilment. Our cause in the large 
is religious education. For that are our resources and 
energies pledged. Everything that tends to fill the gen- 
eral forces pours at last its helpfulness into the Sunday 
School and home. 

1. A pressing need exists to-day for the better train- 
ing of ministers in Sunday-School methods and aims. 
The graduates of the divinity schools are among those 
who complain loudest. They are sent forth inadequately 
prepared to grapple with the Sunday-School problem. 
It was said long ago by a leading divine that a min- 
ister should be settled over the Sunday School as much 
as over the church at his installation. It is time that 
the curriculum of theological instruction included the 
subjects of pedagogy, psychology, and administration 
as applied to Sunday School. There are clergymen 
who are apparently indifferent to this department of 
the church, but the cause lies greatly in a feeling of un- 
fitness which would have been removed by the proper 
training in the divinity school. A minister who can 
do good work in this direction will hold teachers’ meet- 
ings, establish a normal class of young people from which 
teachers can be drawn, and in many ways lead his young 
people in the Unitarian pathway. 

2. No great change is yet discernible in the attitude 
of the home toward the Sunday School. It is greatly 
one of indifference. Until this is made over into sym- 
pathy and co-operation, we shall be heavily burdened 
and at a disadvantage. The value of the public school 
is clearly understood by the parents; and, as a result, 
money and interest are bountifully provided. But the 
average household exerts on the child not simply a 
negative influence, but a positive deterring one. Of 
course, this lack of appreciation springs from a failure 
to understand. Our hope is that gradually the relations 
of religious education to character and citizenship will 
be so clearly seen that amends, though tardy, will at last 
be made by cordial recognition of the work we have 
in hand. In vain are the best efforts of minister, super- 
intendent, and teachers, if the parental factor in the 
problem is lacking. 

3. We suggest for the furtherance of our general cause 
the organizing of conference circles. Some have sprung up 
and are doing good work, but the idea has not been 
pushed enough. The new leaflets to which reference 
has been made will be sure to make a profitable meet- 
ing. The great benefit to be secured through this chan- 
nel comes from the getting together, consulting, and the 
stirring of thought. There is always a gain in comparing 
experiences, views, and methods. ‘There is also a resul- 
tant courage and cheer which can be produced in no 
other way. Neighborhood Sunday Schools should ar- 
range for regular meetings. What has been so admi- 
rably accomplished in the Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago Sunday-School Unions, and also at St. Paul and San 
Francisco, can be easily repeated in other localities. 

4. The subject of a field expert has become some- 
what familiar, but we are coming nearer to what our 
arguments have long ago claimed ought to be done. We 
hope the coming autumn to see at least a partial carry- 
ing out of this plan. The interest from the new ‘‘Good- 
will Fund”’ of $6,000 has already been voted for this pur- 
pose, and we are now seeking enough additional funds 
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to make the movement a success. Here is an opportu- 
nity for some large-hearted individual. If nothing can 
be done, if we are not able to put a man in the field with 
no other duties, we may, in any case, be able to detach 
different ministers from their regular parishes for a cer- 
tain length of time, and send them to centres and circuits, 
where they can consult with our Sunday Schools and 
deliver their messages of inspiration. 

5. There is another serious need not yet met. Amid all 
the discussion about a graded system we fail to find a 
result which is generally satisfactory. Perhaps the time 
is not ripe for perfecting a graded system which will 
be acceptable to a majority of the schools which desire 
such an arrangement of studies. - Possibly the manuals 
are not numerous enough and of the right character. 
Possibly the general views as to what should be included 
in a course of this character arenot yet sufficiently 
matured. Possibly, also, the Sunday Schools them- 
selves are not ready to change from the one-topic into 
the graded courses. Either one or all of these reasons 
would go far to explain the situation. But, leaving out 
this reference to sources of delay or the attitude of the 
schools, we may safely say that it would be a great ad- 
vantage if we could have a curriculum so tested and 
tried as to receive the indorsement of successful use. 
We have called attention before to various experiments, 
notably at the Disciples’ School of Boston, our schools at 
Davenport, Ia., St. Paul, Minn., as well as the schools 
at Springfield, Watertown, and a few other places. 
What they have done or are doing will lead to some- 
thing more definite. Meanwhile, it is left for some person 
or persons to embody all these results in a more conclu- 
sive form. ‘There is a rising discontent against old sys- 
tems. Asa society we do not take sides, but I feel bound 
to say that to meet this increasing call for courses of study 
more adapted to modern methods we ought to have from 
some source a perfected curriculum of graded studies. 
Those who are calling for it will use it, and those who 
oppose a change will not be obliged to deal with it. 

6. Again we bring forward the demand, constantly 
widening, for an abridged Bible. Work of this kind 
done by Haskins, the Century Company, and a few others 
has its merits; but there is still a large place for some- 
thing better. Many persons have tried to use the com- 
pilations in vogue in the Canadian public schools or 
editings of like character, but these have not met the 
views of Unitarians. When our Sunday-School Society 
meditated something of this kind some years ago, a 
canvass of the ministers showed a strong opposition. The 
objections were twofold. First that it would be diffi- 
cult for any committee to make a satisfactory selection, 
it being assumed that their judgment would be faulty. 
In other words, I suppose the critics meant that each 
minister has his own preferences and tastes, and therefore 
nothing likely to be universally accepted could be pre- 
pared. The second objection came from those who wish 
the young to become acquainted with the Bible as it is, 
to know its unmodified dignity of language, and to gain 
their first impressions of the Old and New Testaments 
as a whole just as they are. Abridgments seem to them 
mutilations. In view of this opposition the Sunday- 
School Society has not renewed the undertaking. But 
there is beyond question an urgent intention on the part 
of the many to secure at least a rearranged Bible, which 
will give the best of its contents in a form fitted for the 
young mind. We are not entering into this controversy, 
but wish to record in this annual report the simple fact 
that such a work is demanded, and ought to be provided 
for those who are so strenuous in their appeal. The way 
has been paved by various editions of the Bible, such as 
Moulton’s, Twentieth Century New Testament, and sim- 
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ilar modern productions. These and others have rear- 
ranged, retranslated, and reconstructed the books of the 
Bible. This present call is for the dropping out of certain 
portions and bringing together the essential contents, still 
retaining the language and general form of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

7. There is still one more vacancy to be filled with a 
liberal commentary on the Bible. Those who remember 
Livermore’s Commentaries or Barnes’s Notes on the 
Bible, will recall that, whatever their defects may have 
been, they were compact and serviceable for Sunday- 
School teachers. There is nothing of a like character in 
existence at the present day which our Unitarian edu- 
cators can properly use. We have a wealth of elaborate 
dissertations on the Old and New Testaments, and the 
search-light of modern scholarship has played freely 
over the entire range of the subject. All this is in print; 
but the books are large, expensive, and detailed in treat- 
ment. What we want is a concise volume, to which 
teachers can turn for prompt, accurate responses to their 
questions. In fine, we need a handy, workable commen- 
tary in terms of modern scholarship, taking up the books 
of the Bible in their order, or arranging the contents alpha- 
betically. The Sunday-School Society would gladly 
enter upon this work if it had the means. Who will 
supply the required sum? 


Part Il. 


We have so far considered current activities in the 
first part, and in the second our present needs. What 
has been ascendingly accomplished by our society in 
years past is something of a guarantee that these needs 
which lie in the immediate future will be met. Certainly 
we shall strive to give them the body of realization. Now 
permit us, in closing, to look up and beyond to our great 
objects. For what is all this planning and work? 
We commonly answer, to enlarge religious and moral 
education for the young, to lay foundations for character, 
civic worth, Christian progress. True enough, and I 
should like to state these familiar words in a form some- 
what different from any used by us before. 

When our Unitarian Sunday School has the opportunity 
to work upon the plastic nature of the child, it has five 
great objects in view. All other considerations are con- 
tributive to these great ends. In the first place the 
teacher will seek to impress the idea of a continuous 
revelation. The Bible is still the great book in Sunday- 
School instruction, but the Sunday School is not created 
simply to teach the Bible. The revelations in its chap- 
ters are to be understood by what has transpired through 
all the centuries since Jesus was in Palestine. The holy 
spirit has moved through all those years fulfilling that 
which was portrayed of old in the history of the Hebrews 
and other ancient nations. The child is to be given this 
key that God is immanent, that He inspires to-day, and 
that all creation tends to fulfilment beneath divine 
guidance. ‘The oracles are not sealed, neither is the voice 
of eternal truth hushed. Personal conscience obtains 
her power from this continuous source, and the great 
reforms of the world are brought about by its agency. 
We are ‘‘workers together with God’’ because He is 
still with us. 

And next we teach the necessity of the emancipated 
reason. Truth can only be apprehended by thoughtful 
minds. The knock on the mental door of the individual 
is not heard unless he is awake in his faculties. True 
reverence for the Bible and for religion is shown by the 
search for truth. It has well been said by one of our 
leaders that the truth-seeker is the God-seeker, and one 
of the rallying watch-words of the twentieth century 
is taken from the lips of Jesus,—‘‘The truth shall make 
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you free.’ ‘The spirit of freedom. should be the atmos- 
phere of our Sunday Schools,—that and the spirit of rev- 
erence. One without the other brings disaster to charac- 
ter. Ifa child is taught to think and question, there is 
hope that he will reach a faith worth having. 

Further, we strive to create the illuminated conscience. 
By that I mean a moral sense which is enlightened. 
Conscience of itself simply tells us we ought, but the 
particular course to pursue is left to the individual. If 
he is enlightened, there is hope of correct action. If he 
is uneducated, bigotry and narrowness are sure to follow. 
The great questions of the next fifty years will be questions 
of a moral and social character. It is not enough for a 
man to say, ‘‘My conscience dictates the course I am tak- 
ing.’ The supreme question is, How far has that man 
educated his conscience? An ‘‘illuminated conscience”’ 
means what is often expressed as toleration,—the spirit 
of fairness. Holding strong convictions, we are yet able 
to put ourselves in others’ places, and save ourselves from 
intolerance and persecution. 

Again in the widening cycle of human outlook every 
child should be equipped with a knowledge of his pre- 
ordained environment. As he comes up into maturity, 
he cannot bring himself into right relations to God or 
to his fellow-men without some understanding of life at 
large and its conditions. On the one hand, we believe 
the world was not made for man alone, neither, on the 
other hand, do we think man is entirely subject to his 
surroundings. It is now seen that a religious education 
must take some heed to science, history, and laws of de- 
scent. We are born into a world which has had a long 
history. What is the meaning of that history, what are 
the tendencies in it, what preparatory stages do the cen- 
turies show? So with regard to laws of body and mind, 
our sociological environment,—all this and more put in 
simple terms must come somewhere into the religious 
training of youth. If we agree that the chief thing in life 
is to know the laws of God and to get into right relations 
with them, then the Sunday-school must give due atten- 
tion to this vital theme. 

Finally, the wisest religious instruction will enforce 
the truth that there is an eternal purpose in human affairs. 
We may call it evolution or human progress or the ascent 
of man, but in any case the phrases express the one idea. 
With this aim in view the Bible becomes more intelligible. 
It discloses the unfolding history of the Hebrews, the 
culmination of the religious spirit in Jesus, and the growth 
of the Christian centuries, all having a central purpose. 
Instead of interpositions by the Creator and super- 
natural aids to human welfare, the grand march of God’s 
truth, though in devious ways, will be traced. Perhaps 
one of the greatest rights of the child is to be taught 
early that, though chance and change are busy ever, they 
are subject to a sovereign pattern woven on the loom of 
time. 

To sum up, these are the five supreme objects of relig- 
ious education, as we understand them in our Unitarian 
Sunday Schools,—to give to each scholar a belief in a 
continuous revelation, the use of an emancipated reason, 
the appreciation of an illuminated conscience, knowl- 
edge of the preordained environment, and trust in an 
eternal purpose. All other teachings as to doctrine, 
church history, ecclesiastical canons, and theological 
tenets depend for their value upon the fulness of these 
central considerations. 

We greet with hearty welcome those of our household 
of faith assembled here to-day. Our work is flourishing, 
and our Sunday-School cause elicits the commendations 
of many not of our denomination. While there are depri- 
vations which belong to a pioneer movement, yet thereare 
great compensations. It is a joyous privilege to leadjthe 
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way. Fifty years from now many of the ideas which we 
have patiently and loyally proclaimed these past years 
will be acknowledged and adopted by the descendants 
of those who oppose us. ‘Therefore, we greet the future 
also, which comes with its broadening spirit, and trust 
it will be found that we have done something to secure for 
the young an adequate religious education. Let us pledge 
ourselves again to our standards and look forward with 
renewed enthusiasm. 
—————— 
Free Thought. 


One summer day, just as June was ripening into July, 
I rested at Mtirren. Below me were Lauterbrunen and 
the Staubbach: before me that range of glorious peaks, 
among which the Jungfrau sits, a queen, with the Eiger on 
her right hand. Through the morning I rested from many 
fatigues, being re-created at every breath by innumerable 
purities and glories. Earth, air, sky, ice, snow, sunshine, 
mountain streams and mountain flowers, the tinkling 
of herd bells, the humming of bees, the roar of the distant 
avalanche, valleys filled with colored mist like purple 
wine, great fields of silver light, burnished peaks uprising 
into bluest sky over Alps of greenest velvet,—these and 
every finest fascination that Nature ever proffers to make 
a perfect summer day there invited me to memorable 
rest. By way of contrast with my indolence the land- 
lord invited me to watch the struggles of some fellow- 
creatures who, long before the dawn of day, had left warm 
beds and restful ways to toil across the snow fields and 
upward to the summit of the Eiger, In the late forenoon 
they came into the field of vision of a powerful telescope; 
and I whiled away the hours watching and contrasting 
their struggles with my indolent delight in the morning. 
At a height of about ten thousand feet a huge precipice 
blocked their way. Direct ascent was no longer possible. 
To the right or to the left of that cliff the path must lie. 
Which should it be? At the foot of the rock a council 
was held. The guides gesticulated and pointed this way 
and that. I, looking on, could take no part in it; but 
how I longed to tell them that on the left an avalanche 
had blocked the way, and was there piled up in a frozen 
tumult which no human foot could pass! They seemed 
so near that I could scarce refrain from shouting a useless 
warning across the roar of the waterfalls and the vast 
spaces of crystal air. The council over, rested somewhat, 
withalacrity they took—the wrong road; and then, written 
large on the mighty surface of the Eiger, I read a parable 
of freedom. For this little band, in the exercise of its 
freedom, after due deliberation, was going onward and up- 
ward, and was going wrong. After an hour of that weary- 
ing work, they would be compelled to retrace their steps. 

For them, undoubtedly, the wrong course was the right 
one. The only way to discover their error was to push 
on, as they did, hopefully, until the great barrier reared 
itself across their path; and I saw them halt, hesitate, try 
here and there, and then descend again to the foot of 
the cliff, whence the way was unimpeded to the summit. 
Two days later, on the Wengern Alp, I found one of the 
party condemned to weeks of confinement in a dark room, 
smitten blind by excess of light. 

Here, then, were freedom, progress, ascent, and, for 
these pioneers, right movement, which I, looking on from 
another height of observation, could calinly criticise, see- 
ing that a better choice could have been made. One step 
rightly taken does not insure the rightness of the next 
step, and they who lead a movement may be unable to 
see the whole of the right way before them; and so my 
parable taught me a lesson of patience, modesty, and 
charity.—George Batchelor. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Peace. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SPENCER. 


Peace to the warrior band, 
To those who lie 

Nameless in graves unknown, 
While the years march by 
With spoil of sigh, 

Tribute of tear 

To the dead who live, 

To the heroes, silent, prone 
Beneath the verdant sod, the storied stone,— 
Vain, fugitive 

Record in crumbling sand 

Of deeds that cannot die. 


Peace to the thinning line, 
The remnant wan ; 

With the wintry rime, 

The blight, the ban 

Of sullen-tempered time, 

Braving the years of ruth,— 

Fit guerdon of the pain 

Of those who in the cause 

Of Freedom, child of truth,— 

Scorning the bootless gain 

Of earth for heaven’s applause, 

Have won the prize of everlasting youth, 
Iulled by war’s after-chime,— 

The crooning, peaceful prime 

Of fruitful’ years,— 

Forget the wounds, the fears, 

The Nation’s bitten tears, 

The din, the glare, the grime, 

Ye, the symbol and the sign 

Of the God in man! 


Peace! 

Let the war-song cease! 
Let the love-bird’s note 
From the cannon’s throat 
Proclaim the world’s release 
From the bloody scourge! 
Let the dove nest 

On the war-ships, prow; 
And, where now 

The thorn is, 

And the clutching brier, 
Let the rose unfurl her fire 
And the clematis 

Climb and aspire. 

Peace! 

Let the soul emerge; 

Let the world have rest; 
Let the sword rust in the sheath, 
And for the foeman’s brow 
Twine the olive wreath. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Creed and Symbol. 


There is something almost pathetic in the sad plea 
which we hear about a creed, or the creeds, or many 
creeds, in the discussions of the Episcopal Church of 
America at this moment. 

And in the exigencies of this discussion the convenient 
Latin word symbolum, or symbol, is brought in again. 
And we are told that a creed is, after all, not so much a 
statement of belief or certainty as it is ‘‘a symbol or 
watchword,’ as in war something is used as a stand- 
ard, easily recognized, so that soldiers in the same army 
may not fall foul of each other. 

We are told, indeed, that one need not distress himself 
so much as to what the original creed once meant. It is 
the banner about which the present company rallies. 
No matter, it is said, whether the words mean nowjwhat 
they once meant so you keep the banner well in sight. 
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You can interpret the words as you want to to-day. Why 
do you trouble yourself, such men would say, as to the red, 
white, or blue of the flag? Who cares where those colors 
came from? Or what do they mean now? What do we 
care for their origin? ‘The red, white, and blue in the 
flag means the flag of America. We are true to America, 
and so we are true to the flag. 

Really, some men of sense and of a certain sort of cour- 
age are trying to persuade themselves that they need not 
ask what the words of a creed originally meant. We are 
told that men need not be careful as to what they mean 
now, if only we can preserve the symbol. ‘‘It is venerable 
for its antiquity,” we are told; and it keeps up the con- 
nection between this century and the first century of our 
era. 

I have felt sure for a long time that the double mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘believe” is a great misfortune to the 
churches which make much use of it in their so-called 
creeds. Observe that in secular language the use of 
“believe” implies. uncertainty, where ‘‘know’’ implies cer- 
tainty. I ask a man in the street where the fireis. He 
answers, ‘‘I do not know, but I believe it is in Broad 
Street.”” I ask whether the price of cotton is going up 
or is going down. And my clerk says, ‘‘I do not know, 
but I believe it is going down.’’ This happens to me 
late Saturday night. But Sunday morning I go into 
church, and I am asked to express the great certainty of 
religion, on which the whole of worship and conduct of 
life are founded; and.I am told to take the uncertain 
word instead of the certain one,—that is, I am told to say, 
“I beheve in God,” using the same word that I used on 
Saturday to say that I was uncertain. This is a difficulty 
which in Unitarian churches we do not have because we 
have no authoritative creed. 

Here is one verbal difficulty to which I beg to call the 
attention of people who are adjusting such matters. It 
is worth remembering, indeed, that it is from such dif- 
ficulties that a good many jests have arisen which have 
had a certain weight in men’s impressions as to religion. 
Thus a Latin phrase, constantly cited, ‘‘Credo quia 
impossibile est” (‘‘I believe because it is impossible’’), is 
cited as if it were the phrase of one of Cicero’s two augurs 
jesting with another about a gigantic pretence. But the 
phrase meant, ‘‘I use the word credo because we are 
speaking of those fundamental realities which it is im- 
possible to demonstrate by the senses.’’ That is to say, 
the word credo implied much what men now imply when 
they say ‘‘transcendental” or ‘‘subliminal,” to speak of 
some knowledge outside the realm of the senses. It 
would be quite unfair to say of a man using such lan- 
guage that he meant to deceive or to think that he meant 
to deceive. 

But, when one has made all such allowances, he is still 
met with the question, ‘‘Why should we not use the 
venerable symbol, though its words no longer have the 
original meaning?” ‘‘It is as the New Englander of 
1800 called sixteen and two-thirds cents a shilling, while 
the Londoner at the same time called twenty-four cents 
a shilling.” The answer to this is that you are playing 
with edged tools. You are trying to deceive yourself. 
You may even be trying to deceive other people. And, 
as has been shown a thousand times, the first difficulty 
of a written symbol or creed comes in because words do 
change their meaning as generations pass by. 

Thus the word ‘‘post’’ meant at one time something 
fixed firmly in the ground, and yet in another generation 
men spoke of going as fast as the post when they wanted 
to express the utmost alacrity. Now it is very danger- 
ous, when you are speaking of eternal realities, to mix 
yourself up with such difficulties which belong to the 
machinery and changes which necessarily attach to words. 
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It is to be observed, then, that it is only the ecclesi- 
astics who speak of ‘‘the creed” or ‘‘a creed’”’ as being 
simply a rallying-point for people of different uniforms, 
different regiments, and different convictions. Only 
ecclesiastics permit themselves to think of such ingenious 
use of a “‘symbol.”’ 

Suppose the colonel of an American regiment, landing 
on the shore of Cuba in the year 1899, had displayed over 
his camp the flag of the Spanish Empire in the sixteenth 
century. Suppose he had justified himself by saying, 
‘This is a venerable symbol, and it recalls to the mind of 
me and my soldiers those old days when Charles V. 
claimed Virginia and Maryland as his own and planted 
a colony of Spaniards in Chesapeake Bay.” Suppose 
he had exclaimed in enthusiasm, ‘‘How noble a thing 
it is that all the traditions of Spanish chivalry gather 
around this standard!’ Any enemy or any friend who had 
heard him talk in this fashion would have said he is a mad- 
man or they would have said he was trying to deceive. 

It is nearly thirty years since I was crossing the ocean 
in an English steamship, and on Sunday I was asked to 
conduct the religious ‘service. I gladly did so, using 
such part of the English Book of Common Prayer as I 
could use conscientiously. I read the Apostles’ Creed 
without mental reservation. As I walked the deck after- 
ward with a near friend, he asked me how I dared say that 
I believed ‘‘in the resurrection of the body.” I an- 
swered, of course, that I believed what Paul believed,— 
that individual existence would remain after death, 
that I should ‘‘live in a spiritual body.’’ ‘‘And how 
much,” said my friend, ‘‘do you suppose that that cabin 
boy in front of you or that stoker at my side understands 
your refinements about ‘a spiritual body’? He thinks 
you mean that these nails and hairs and teeth will be 
raised again in heaven.”’ I had to say that he was right. 
I had to say that language is for the listener as he under- 
stands it; and, if the speaker knows he is not understood, 
he is guilty of intentional falsehood. And I have not 
recited the words of the Apostles’ Creed since in public 
service. 

I tell that story as an illustration of the risk that men 
run when they use a creed for the ‘‘substance of doc- 
trine” or as a venerable symbol of the past. To them- 
selves they are wholly honest, but unfortunately their 
hearers do not understand. 

An intelligent American said to me once that he had’ 
heard Phillips Brooks preach on the last Sunday,—that 
Mr. Brooks preached, but that “he had another man to do 
the things for him.” 

This man really supposed that Dr. Brooks did not 
believe the creed and therefore had engaged some one 
else to recite it in his place. 

I had to explain to him that this was utterly impos- 
sible. But I tell the story as a good illustration of the 
danger of using the symbol as“a*symbol. 

EDWARD E. HALEg. 


Spiritual Life. 


Lesser things will drop out as the hand closes upon the 
larger. duty or the greater blessing, just as the hand that 
reaches out to grasp the great strong oak lets go its hold 
on the blade of grass it had gathered.—Phillips Brooks. 


rd 


Practise to make God thy last thought at night when 
thou sleepest and thy first thought in the morning when 
thou awakest, so shall thy fancy be sanctified in the night 
and thy understanding be rectified in the day, so shall thy 
rest be peaceful and thy labors prosperous.—Quarles. 
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Memorial Day. 


In the dream of the northern poets, 
The brave who in battle die 

Fight on in shadowy phalanx 
In the fields of the upper sky; 

And, as we read the sounding rhyme, 
The reverent fancy hears 

The ghostly ring of the viewless swords 
And the clash of the spectral spears. 


We think with imperious questionings 
Of the brothers whom we have lost, 

And we try to track in death’s mystery 
The flight of each valiant ghost. 

The northern myth comes back to us, 
And we feel through our sorrow’s night 

That those young souls are striving still 
Somewhere for truth and right. 


A chosen corps, they are marching on 
In a wider field than ours: 
Those bright battalions still fulfil 
The schemes of the heavenly powers: 
And high, brave thoughts float down to us, 
The echoes of that far fight, 
Like the gleam of a distant picket’s gun 
Through the shades of the severing night. 


No fear for them! In our lower field 
Let us keep our arms unstained, 
That at last we be worthy to stand with them 
On the shining heights they’ve gained. 
We shall meet and greet in closing ranks, 
In Time’s declining sun, 
When the bugles of God shall sound recall, 
And the Battle of Life be won! 
—John Hay. 


Literature. 


HEALTH AND THE INNER Lire. By Ho- 
ratio W. Dresser. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35.—Everything consid- 
ered, this seems to us the fairest, cleanest, 
and best presentment we have read of the 
subject of Mental or Spiritual Healing. (We 
think this is the right phrase; but there 
are so many ramifications and branches of 
the same general idea—all, by the way, 
more or less at variance with each other, 
for example, Faith Cure, Christian Science, 
Mental Science, Metaphysical Healing, New 
Thought, ete—that a plain man, groping 
among them, sometimes finds himself seiz- 
ing upon the wrong word, and is suddenly 
in much the predicament of him who has 
struck a match in a powder magazine.) 
But Mr. Dresser’s book is marked by much 
plain common sense,—where too often no 
sense at all has been visible,—a delightful 
clearness of statement, and an almost en- 
tire absence of what we have sometimes 
been tempted to call a lingo. Moreover, 
—and this is certainly an admirable feat- 
ure, sometimes conspicuous by its absence 
in such cults,—there is no ignoring of plain 
facts, and there is a general fairness toward 
opposing views. Of course—and this is 
right enough—Mr, Dresser does not greatly 
value ordinary physicians or their methods, 
and he places entire confidence in the mind 
or soul of man as supereminent above the 
body. But this is fundamental to his 
teaching and is a perfectly legitimate start- 
ing-point. The book is, first of all, a care- 
ful exposition of Dr. Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby’s career and ideas about health, 
He seems to have been a singularly honest, 
simple-minded man, with much of the en- 
thusiast about him,—what great good was 
ever wrought without enthusiasm ?—who 
gave his life to the[spread of his{belief, with- 
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out over-large financial returns. To follow 
all his ideas is, of course, impossible here. 
He believed in the reality of ‘spiritual 
matter’—‘“Mind is matter,’ ‘Disease is 
false reasoning’’—and kindred ideas which 
have been more or less familiar to all of 
us in the last twenty-five years. Dr. 
Quimby was followed by Dr. Evans, by 
Mrs. Eddy,—we apologize to the ‘‘Mother’’ 
of the Christian Science Church for in any 
way regarding her as a follower, and not 
a great Original,—by the Dressers and other 
Mental Healers. The process of Mental 
Healing is carefully described. The pa- 
tient is always to be thought of as a child 
of God, living only in God. Indeed, the 
movement is a distinctly religious move- 
ment: it begins in the thought of the om- 
nipresence and -omnipotence of God, “it 
thinks of the patient as he ought to be, in 
good health, poised, calm, and strong.” 
Indeed ‘‘a man ought to be ashamed to be 
ill”; for, if he can only see his true rela- 
tions to God and the ‘universe, disease 
will vanish. In conclusion, we are particu- 
larly glad to notice Mr. Dresser’s recogni- 
tion of such valuable assistants to his cause 
as to bring together several widely differ- 
ing authorities,—Tyler’s Primitive Culture, 
readings from various Oriental Scriptures, 
and Prof. James’s epoch-making book, 
Varieties of Religious Experience. When wide 
knowledge and a generous culture joins 
hands with genuine spiritual insight, much 
indeed will be accomplished. 


Watt WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. By Horace 
Traubel. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 
$3 net.—‘‘ Be sure to write about me honest: 
whatever you do, do not prettify me: in- 
clude all the hells and damns.’”’ This was 
Whitman’s explicit injunction to his devoted 
biographer, and it is doubtless true that Mr. 
Traubel has lived up to it and taken it liter- 
ally. This record of conversations between 
the two—in part made up of reports that 
wete formally approved by the principal 
speaker himself—is printed just as it was 
made in the days between March 26 and 
July 14, 1888. Thus it covers a period of 
less than four months, and yet it makes a 
volume of 468 large and well-filled pages. 
Here are copies of letters Whitman received, 
or re-read and discussed, during that time, 
details of visits paid him, reminiscences of 
controversies long forgotten now, notes from 
disapproving editors, and discussion about 
men, matters, and things in general, all put 
down with the frankness of intimate, friendly 
conversation. There is no doubt that one 
comes near to the real man in this way, but 
sometimes it is an injustice both to Whitman 
and to his visitors or correspondents thus to 
perpetuate remarks which can hardly express 
balanced opinion, or to expose private let- 
ters from private persons, written originally 
for Whitman’s eye alone. At least it may 
make some of his humbler admirers deeply 
grateful that they did not happen to intrude 
upon him at this particulartime. ‘The kindly, 
genial words one may read with pleasure, 
however, and there are many of these against 
few of those which one would prefer to have 
forgotten. One sympathizes continually with 
the poet gradually yielding to encroaching 
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weakness, but mentally alert, sure of himself 
and his message, and serenely confident of 
the future. ‘I seem to see things all right 
with my mind but my body won’t see things 
at all,” he said on July 2. The photographs 
are numerous and interesting, including many 
of Whitman’s distinguished correspondents. 
Here also is a facsimile of his will, dated June 
29, 1888, written entirely in his own plain 
handwriting. The book is handsomely 
printed and bound. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 
By Joaquin Miller. Trenton, N.J.: Albert 
Brandt. $1.50 net.—This book, which is 
announced as the master-creation of the poet 
of the Sierras, is in part romance, in part 
allegory, andin part a social vision of the 
time to come when man shall have risen in 
free and untrammelled development to spir- 
itual heights dimly foreseen, having subdued 
his lower nature and established on earth 
universal conditions of happiness and pros- 
perity. It has the quality of a dream and 
eludes the grasp of one who seeks to know 
what is actually to be done next in order 
to help on the building of the city Beautiful. 
One may well accept it, however, as another 
contribution to the literature which forever 
holds before man the alluring possibility of 
a regenerated society, wherein love and truth 
shall reign supreme. Here and there through 
the book are poems which represent some of 
the poet’s best thought. We quote one of 
the shorter :— 

‘Behold the silvered mists that rise 
From all-night toiling in the corn. 

The mists have duties up the skies, 

The skies have duties with the morn; 

While all the world is full of earnest care 


To make the fair world still more wondrous 
fair, 


“More lordly fair; the stately morn 
Moves down the walk of golden wheat; 
Her guards of honor gild the corn 
In golden pathways for her feet; 

The est hills she crowns in crowns of 

old, 

And God walks with us as he walked of old. 
An interesting portrait of the poet and his 
aged mother is given as the frontispiece. 
Something about it recalls Walt Whitman, 
and in this connection one may quote 
Whitman’s words about Miller, printed in 
the new book recently issued by Small, 
Maynard & Co. He wrote: “ Miller is whole- 
some: he is a bit of his own West done up 
in print. I ought to be very grateful to 
him. He has always gone out of his way 
to show that he stood with me.” 


THE PLACE OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. By J. Estlin 
Carpenter. London: Philip Green. $2 net. 
This is a small volume, consisting of 
three brief articles originally prepared for 
the columns of the Inquirer, and an address 
delivered before the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers at Amsterdam in 1903. It opens 
with a discussion of Comparative Religion 
and Modern Thought, the second chapter 
shows the light which Comparative Religion 
has cast on the New Testament, the Third 
is devoted to the Sacred Books of the East, 
These chapters are brief, perhaps too brief; 
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but they convey a great deal of learning. 
Though closely compressed, they are yet 
clear in statement, and to many readers they 
may well be an admirable summary of long 
tracts of study. These, however, are but 
prelude to the fourth chapter, the address 
above mentioned, the title of which gives 
name tothe volume. Thisis an illuminating 
and inspiring page. It irradiates wide cult- 
ure and glows with spiritual fervor. On 
this theme we know no better writing. Of 
course anything from the pen of Mr. Car- 
penter is sufficiently commended by that 
very fact. A scholar of wide accumulation, 
a thinker by long training, a writer of grace 
and vigor, a spirit in which fairness and fervor 
dwell together, his books are always of the 
kind that enrich and broaden and elevate. 
And this is within its scope one of the best 
of them. By all means may it prosper. 


WHEN THE LiLacs BLOOM, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Julia R. Galloway. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger.—The writer of these 
modest little verses disarms our criticism 
when she dedicates “to the.dear ones at 
home, and a host of kind friends,” “this 
humble little book.” It is ‘humble’: 
it is not always very good poetry—or even 
poetry at all. But there is a touch of 
the genuine article in some of the verses 
that really ‘‘goes to the spot,’’ as when she 
sings of “the old back room” in the ancient 
farm-house, with the windows open, and 
the scent of the lilacs coming in from the 
dooryard, every country heart feels a slight 
stirring which shows that a real chord has 
been touched. It is the same with her 
picture of the old cobbler ‘‘pegging away’’; 
and, again, the real, and not the artificial, 
simplicity of ‘The Christmas Star’ is ex- 
cellent. The hymns and semi-religious poems 
are byno means so good. ‘The Suburbanite 
Dance,”’ with its weird portrayal of the 
gymnastic feats accomplished in the elec- 
tric car by the suburban dweller, has some 
true though not very lofty humor. The 
writer would do well to study the noblest 
models of poetry to learn that readiness in 
versifying does not inevitably lead to the 
writing of the greatest poems. 


NaTuRE AND HeaitH. By Edward 
Curtis. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25 net.—The title of this book suggests 
itstopic. It is offered as a lure to the civil- 
ized man to live wisely and win the bless- 
ings of health, happiness, and usefulness. 
Chapters on breathing, eating, bathing, and 
exercise are supplemented by chapters on the 
cultivation and care of the senses, sleep, the 
use of stimulants and narcotics, work and 
play, and a general scheme of life. The 
writer is no crank and has no startling 
theories to propose. His book is distin- 
guished mainly by its common sense and its 
faith in the virtue of moderation. The im- 
portance of mastication and the results 
reached by Prof. Chittenden’s experiments 
are duly recorded and commended, the 
writer believing that, with wise reduction of 
the proteid allowance to a proper standard, 
the rest of the dietary can pretty safely be 
left to take care of itself, thanks to the guid- 
ance of instinct and appetite. The book is 
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full of helpful suggestions and supplies ad- 
mirably the need of a popular treatise on the 
hygiene of the person and the home. 


AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS. By Leon 
H. Vincent. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2 net—Mr. Vincent’s studies of 
nineteen American men of letters begin 
with Washington Irving and end with 
Walt Whitman, thus including no author 
whose reputation does not rest in part, at 
least, on work published before the year 
1860, The first quality that one notes in 
these essays is their attractiveness for the 
general reader. They are delightfully read- 
able. The literary estimates are well-bal- 
anced and even, presenting no conclusions 
that are startling simply for the sake of 
startling, but they are also independent and 
fresh, something increasingly difficult of 
attainment in writing of these authors. ‘The 
studies are divided into short sections, 
an admirable plan that makes easy systematic 
comparison or selective reading. 


WoMEN AND THINGS. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.—The second volume 
of Mark Twain’s Library of Humor is a com- 
panion volume to Men and Things, recently 
reviewed in these columns. About thirty 
selections represent —or misrepresent— 
neatly as many authors. Mark ‘Twain's 
study of Esquimaux millionairedom, a 
chapter from Mr. Howells’s Their Wedding 
Journey, May Isabel Fisk’s capital monologue 
of ““A Woman in a Shoe-shop,”’ Mr. Dooley’s 
“Tittle Essay on Books,’ Binks’s first essay 
at speech as interpreted by Josephine Dask- 
ham Dodge are here, and characteristic 
selections from Josiah Allen’s Wife, the 
Danbury Newsman, George Ade, and others. 
It is convenient to have so many samples of 
up-to-date American humor in a single 
volume. 


THE PRISONER OF ORNITH Farm. By 
Frances Powell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—Hope Carmichael 
is a winsome heroine, who tells her own story. 
It is the story of a modern Proserpine, 
carried away by Pluto through adventures 
dramatic, even tragic. Ornith Farm is the 
hiding-place of a band of counterfeiters, 
from which Hope has little chance of escape 
when her abductor has fairly completed his 
plans to keep her hidden. The means and 
method of her final deliverance come partly 
from the inner resources and genuine good- 
ness of Hope herself, who won friends in 
most unlikely places. The plot is ingenious, 
and the interest of the book is sustained quite 
as well as in the writer’s earlier novel The 
House on the Hudson. 


THE Way OF THE Gops. By Luther Long. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
The story of the beautiful Hoshiko, Star- 
Dream, is as full of pathos and tragic sacri- 
fice as anything that Mr. Long has written. 
Japan holds our hearts to-day in a wondering 
interest and admiration that gives a fair field 
to every writer who can tell us something 
new and true about this marvellous people 
or who can nourish imagination on tales 
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between the old Japan and the new is full of 
dramatic possibilities for the novel writer, 
even without the aid of the great war which 
has not long been ended. Mr. Long cer- 
tainly feels the mysterious call of the East 
and writes of it con amore. 


Miscellaneous. 


An earnest, thoughtful word spoken to 
those who are in sorrow is said in The Valley 
of Troubling, by Grace Duffield Goodwin, 
and sent out by the Pilgrim Press. It is 
an answer to the old question that troubled 
Job, ‘“‘Why hast thou set me as a mark 
against thee?’’ and interprets pain, grief, 
and affliction by laws that touch the sources 
of life. To this a brief essay called Fire 
Weed, reprinted from the Congregation- 
alist, is added. It shows how, after the 
fire-blackened waste, comes the greenness 
of verdure; how, when the heroism of ex- 
perience has been wrought upon by patience, 
desolation is turned into beauty. (Price, 
25 cents.) 
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Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS, 
Sermons of the Winter -  - 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends - - 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
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For the Christian Register. 
A Compromise. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


He was an English Sparrow, saucy as could be, 
And with his little mate he never could agree. 


She wished to build the nest under sheltering eaves 
Where her dear baby birds would never feel a breeze: 


He wished to build the nest under the soft green leaves 
On any tossing branch of the tall swaying trees. 


But at last a nest was made, in a deep knot-hole, 
In a leafless, breezeless, old telegraphic pole. 


As neither had its way, they were happy I daresay. 
It is always best and wise to make a compromise. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Party in Flowerland. 


BY MARY WOODMAN. 


All the little flowers were very much ex- 
cited, for Marguerite Daisy was to have a 
party. ‘The invitations, which were written 
on rose petals and sealed with a drop of 
honey, were left at the different doors by 
the Daisy’s old servant, Joe Pye-weed. 

At last the long-looked-forward-to day 
came, and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
all the little flowers donned their best frocks 
for the party. Marguerite Daisy lived in 
Clover Dale; and, as it was quite a distance 
from some of the flowers’ houses, a good 
many of them drove over (their carriages 
were drawn by grasshoppers). Others came 
in butterfly automobiles. 

Marguerite (most of her friends call her 
just Daisy, so we shall after this) wore a 
little white dress, with a light green sash 
and a big yellow bow on the top of her head. 
Her best friend, Black-eyed Susan, was all 
in yellow. She had given Daisy for a birth- 
day present a little doll’s hat (which was 
really only a honeysuckle turned upside 
down). 

The first to arrive was Blue-eyed Mary, and 
then came Primrose and her cousin Rose- 
bud, in a pink silk dress and a green hat. 

Pretty soon Buttercup came dancing in: 
everybody liked Buttercup because she was 
always so bright and happy. After her 
came Columbine, Marigold, Lily-of-the- 
valley, and sweet little Mayflower, and 
Violet in a purple dress. 

Bouncing Bet, who was bouncing more 
than ever with excitement, came with the 
Harebell twins, who were very shy, and hung 
their heads down when any one spoke to 
them. 

Hyacinth was there, with a beautiful 
dress of Queen Anne’s lace. All the other 
flowers were a little afraid of her because 
she was so tall and dignified. 

The three Moss Pinks wore white dresses 
with long pink sashes, and they were so 
little that their old nurse, Tansy, stayed with 
them through the party. At last every- 
body had arrived,—Sweet William, Solomon 
Seal, and the four little Johnny Jump-ups, 
in their dark velvet suits and roguish faces. 

They played hide-and-go-seek among the 
grasses in Clover Dale, ring-around-the- 
rosey, hop-scotch, and then they played 
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church with Jack-in-the-pulpit. They were 
just in the middle of a game of tag when 
Pyxie, the maid, said that supper was 
ready. Then Miss Cricket played some 
music, and they all marched to the dining- 
room. 

The table was a large cliimp of moss, with 
little cups growing around the edge. ‘There 
were also acorn cups filled with honey. 
In the middle of the table was Daisy’s birth- 
day cake with six fire-weeds burning on it 
(you see the flowers have fire-weeds instead 
of candles). 

The little flower children sat around the 
table on toadstools, but the littlest Johnny 
Jump-up was so small that he had to have 
a cushion on his stool, and even then his 
face only just came up to the table. 

There were pitcher plants filled with milk- 
weed cream, and buttercups full of butter- 
and-eggs. Then there were pink checker- 
berry candies on sweet-pea petal plates; 
and I can tell you they tasted good! At 
last, on a big strawberry leaf platter, came 
the ice-cream (it was pink). Daisy’s mother 
gave every one a big help, and then she 
passed the yellow pollen cakes (which in 
flowerland are like our sponge cakes). Soon 
the marshmallows were passed, and then a 
rose petal plate full of sparkling dewdrops. 

Rosebud spilled some of the pink ice-cream 
on her dress, but she said it would not show 
because her dress was pink too. 

After supper they swung in the cobweb 
hammocks until six o’clock, when they all 
kissed little Daisy good-bye, and said they’d 
never been to such a lovely birthday party. 

Very soon after the little flowers had gone, 
Poppy, Daisy’s nurse, came to take her to 
bed, and before they had got upstairs, tired, 
happy little Daisy was sound asleep in 
Poppy’s arms. 


In the Land of the Dragon.* 


BY JESSIE JULIET KNOX, 


Chung Goy ran as fast as his little sandals 
would permit up the narrow flight of steps 
which led to the Chinese restaurant, and out 
on the balcony where a crowd of Chinamen 
were watching for the great Procession of the 
Dragon, His little legs were encased in pale 
green silk trousers tied at the ankles, and his 
lavender shom (blouse) gleamed in the light 
of the many dragon lanterns which were 
swaying in the night breeze. His hair was 
in a long queue, and on his head he wore 
the little round black cap of the Chinese, 
with a button on top. 

Chung Goy was so afraid he would miss 
seeing the dragon. He had never seen it 
as yet, for he was not so very old; and now 
that the long expected moment had come 
he fairly trembled with excitement 

His ho chun (father) was on this balcony, 
which was near their home, and he hurried 
to nestle up to him, as it was cold, and the 
wind was always blowing in San Francisco. 

It seemed as if the procession would never 
come. He grew tired watching so many 
people pass, and perhaps the fumes of the 
opium his father was smoking got into his 
brain; but, at any rate, the first thing he 


*Taken from “Little Almond Blossom.” Published by 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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knew he saw a great squirming thing ap- 
proaching him. 

It was spitting fire from its eyes and 
mouth, and at first he felt afraid. Oh, what 
a dreadful monster! It would surely de- 
vour him. He heard himself saying: ‘‘Velly 
bad snake. Ino likee. Go’way! 1 ’flaid,” 
And then he heard a voice like the muttering 
of thunder, and the voice came out of the 
dragon’s mouth, and it was saying in the 
Chinese language: “Samen jai [little boy], 
I have come to take you to Dragon Land. 
Slip away from ho chun, and fly with me.” 

“Oh, no!” gasped the trembling boy. 
“T velly much ’flaid the big dlagon eat me 
up.” And then the dragon spoke again; 
but this time his voice was as soft and sweet 
as music, and the fire no longer came from 
his eyes-and mouth. He had such a kind 
look on his face, too, and spoke in such per- 
suasive tone, that little Chung Goy ceased 
to be afraid, and, slipping from his father’s 
arms, he ran down the narrow steps again 
and out into the street, climbing up on the 
big dragon’s back. He saw lots of other 
Chinese boys he knew doing the same thing. 
He held on tightly, for the dragon went in 
such a squirming way that he was afraid he 
would fall off; and he held on to his little 
silk cap, too, as the dragon’s speed increased, 
for it was his best one, and he did not want 
to lose it. 

Oh, this was jolly! He had never thought 
he would ever ride on a dragon’s back. 
What a lot he would have to tell his mo 
chun (mother) when he reached home, It 
was a good thing mo chun did not know it 
now, he thought, or she would be ‘“‘velly 
much ’flaid.” 

After squirming through all sorts of queer 
countries, the big dragon stopped so suddenly 
that they all fell off his back and down his 
slippery sides. Chung Goy rubbed his eyes 
and looked around him. Oh, how funny! 
There were just thousands of dragons of 
all sizes, and this beautiful place was their 
home. They all had such kind faces and 
spoke in such a gentle way that no one could 
feel afraid. There were great groves of 
trees, all full of the tiny Chinese mandarin 
orange. Chung Goy just loved those “‘ol- 
langes’’; but he had never before picked them 
from a tree, as his ho chun had bought them 
from the street-stands in Chinatown. There 
were trees of lichee (nuts), and long tables 
just filled with Chinese candy, delicious 
preserved ginger, watermelon seed, and all 
those good things so dear to a boy’s heart. 

It was night; but the trees were so full 
of the great dragon lanterns that it made 
it almost as light as day, and there were no 
dark corners anywhere. There was a dragon 
orchestra under one of the trees, playing 
the loveliest Chinese music. The shrill 
piping of the flageolets and the beating of 
the ‘‘tom-toms” were indeed beautiful to 
the ears of Chung Goy and his friends. It 
looked too funny for anything to see dragons 
holding the different instruments with their 
claws. The Chinese children all marched 
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to the music in a row, holding each other 
by the queue. 

Chung Goy had never had so much fun 
in all his little life as he was having now. 
Just as he was beginning to feel hungry, 
there appeared before his gaze a very long 
table, just filled with everything a child 
could possibly want, and all served by cun- 
ning little dragons. There were dainty 
little China cups without handles, and in them 
the most delicious chah (tea). 

Everybody giggled all the time, in their 
funny little Chinese way, and no one told 
them to stop. 

While they were sitting at the table, the 
dragons brought them each a big basket of 
fireworks. Now a Chinese child is even 
more fond of fireworks than an American 
child, and so they all kicked up their little 
sandals with delight; and, after each one 
had been given a lighted Chinese punk, 
they began to pop them, and oh, what fun 
it was! There was a delightful noise, with 
so much popping, and the odor of the punks 
was most pleasant to their little Chinese 
noses. It really seemed as if the more they 
popped the more they had left in their 
baskets. 

Finally, the big king of the dragons said 
he must take them home now, or he would 
not be back in time for the parade, and it 
would never do to disappoint the people. 
So each one was allowed to keep his basket, 
and they squirmed away again, until at 
last they entered the narrow streets of China- 
town, with its rows of dragon lanterns and 
its odor of incense everywhere. Once more 
Chung Goy climbed the narrow steps and 
crept into the arms of ho chun, who had 
not noticed his absence, and he arrived just 
in time; for just then there was a great noise 
of “‘tom-toms” and crowds shouting. 

The streets were aglare with a strange 
red light, and, looking down, he saw the 
familiar form of the King Dragon, which 
was spitting fire from its eyes and mouth; 
but this time little Chung Goy did not feel 
afraid, for he knew—he knew. 


Planning and Building. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Perkins bought a 
house-lot, Mabel and Harry Perkins were 
eager to know when and how the house was 
to be built. They asked how many piazzas 
and windows it would have, if their bed- 
rooms might be papered in either blue or 
crimson, if they could have a play-room, 
and where they could keep their bicycles. 
Most of all, they wished to have a big open 
fireplace in the library. 

“We'll all draw plans to show the kind of a 
house we would like,”’ said Mr. Perkins, ‘“‘and 
then we'll look the plans over together.”’ 

The plan that Harry drew had so many 
windows that there was no place for furniture 
to stand, and Mabel forgot the chimneys, 
Neither put in any closets, and Harry had 
no front stairs, _ 

“Tt is lucky these are only plans,’ said 


Harry, when papa showed them what they | 


had left out. “If we were building the 
house itself, this would be serious.’ 
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After an architect had drawn plans that 
they all liked, stones and lumber had to be 


‘brought, a cellar dug, and drains and foun- 


dations laid, before the real building was 
begun at all. Every pleasant day after 
school the children hurried over to see what 
the workmen had been doing, and every 
day begged them to work faster. When at 
length the walls were made, they wanted 
them papered before the plastering was 
dry, and thought that all the paint might 
be put on at once, instead of wasting so much 
time over the different coats. 

When at last the day came for them to 
move into the new house, there were no 
happier children in the country than Mabel 
and Harry. Mabel’s room was _ finished 
in electric blue and Harry’s in crimson, 
which suited them both exactly. ‘There 
was a stand in the side hall for their bicycles, 
and there was a play-room fitted up as a 
gymnasium, with bars, ropes, and ladders 
complete. 

But-the very best thing in the house was 
the great, open fireplace in the library, where 
they all gathered for a happy hour every 
night before going to bed. Sometimes 
they told stories, sometimes they roasted 
chestnuts or popped corn over the glowing 
coals, sometimes they played games. A 
favorite game was ‘‘What’s my thought 
like?” 

One night mamma hada thought. Mabel 
said it was like Harry, Harry said it was 
like Mabel, and then papa said that it was 
like mamma. 

“My thought,” said mamma, ‘“‘was this 
house. Mabel, how is this house like 
Harry?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Oh, they both 
have a framework, only Harry’s is made of 
bones instead of timber,—yes, the frames 
have to be strong and of good shape to make 
the house and Harry look right when they 
are done.”’ 

“Good! 
Mabel?” é 

“Tt took a long time for it to grow, and 
there’s a good deal more to be done to it 
Veer, 

“Good, too. Papa, how is it like me?” 

“Well, children, I’m not thinking of the 
bone-and-flesh mamma, but of the character 
she has built. She has thought about how 
she wanted to build it, and watched and 
studied to see how others have built their 
characters, so that she could copy their good 
points and avoid their bad ones. She has 
made a plan and followed it.’ 

“She isn’t in a hurry to get things done, 
but works right along and takes time enough 
to finish them,’ said Mabel. ‘I suppose 
that my wanting to learn and to do every- 
thing in a hurry is like not waiting for the 
plastering to dry and like putting on all the 
paint at once.” 

Harry looked as if he were going to whistle 
and said, ‘‘I’m afraid I’m building me 
all windows and piazzas, without any chim- 
neys and stairways.” 

‘Shall we give more time to the building 
of our house of wood and stone or of our 
bodies than to building our characters?” 
asked mamma, 


Harry, how is the house like 
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character isn’t interesting and nice, like build- 
ing a house.” 

“TIsn’t it??? asked papa, smiling at mamma 
over the children’s heads. ‘“‘You just try 
it and see!” 

“You can’t build such a jolly open fire 
as this, in your mind,”’ said Harry. 

“How about love fires in the heart?” 
asked mamma, ‘‘Aren’t they worth plan- 
ning and building?” 

For answer Mabel and Harry both hugged 
mamma hard and smiled. 


Odd Pockets. 


Pockets of some kind seem to be really 
necessary, for all sorts of people seem to find 
it impossible to get along without carrying 
things about with them. So, when a pocket 
is not provided by the dressmaker or the 
tailor, it must be provided in some other 
manner. 

An Indian girl once came to the door of a 
cabin in the hills of the State of Washington 
with berries for sale. The woman to whom 
she offered them wanted them very much, as 
fruit was scarce in the mining country. See- 
ing the girl’s difficulty in speaking, she did not 
try to talk to her except in a sort of sign lan- 
guage which any one could understand. She 


| held out a fifty-cent piece, and shook her head 


in sign that she had no smaller change; for she 
knew that the berries were worth about 
twenty-five cents. 

Instantly the girl put down her berries, 
and, opening her mouth, dropped from it 
a handful of nickels, dimes, quarters, and a 
silver dollar. Then she looked up, and 
laughed at the amazed expression on her 
customer’s face as she handed over the berries 
and twenty-five cents in change. 

Quite as unusual pockets are those of the 
Chinamen of Honolulu. These men carry 
vegetables, fish, and other household neces- 
sities in two baskets suspended from a pole, 
which is balanced across one shoulder. It is 
the custom to buy many of the family 
supplies from these pedlers, who go from 
house to house; and, when it is necessary for 
one of them to produce a nickel or a dime in 
change, he calmly takes it out of his ear.— 
Selected. 


A little girl in the first grade was asked by 
her father how to spell rat. When she had 
spelled it, he asked her if she could spell 
mouse. ‘Of course I can, papa. You spell 
it just the same way, only with little let- 
ters.””—Little Chronicle. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand-Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


“Oh, dear!” sighed Mabel, “building a] ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Anniversaries. 


Report of the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. 


The delegates to the Western Conference 
meeting in Chicago, May 14-16, were most 
cordially received and entertained by the 
minister and members of Unity Church. 
Contrary to expectation, the new church 
building was not ready for dedication on 
Sunday, May 13, yet this church home, in- 
complete though it was in some minor de- 
tails, was full of inspiration for those who 
gathered there, and in its unfinished state 
symbolized the growth of a new faith in the 
face of obstacles greater and more unreason- 
able by far than the trades unionism which 
had delayed the construction of this edifice. 

The National Alliance meeting on Monday, 
May 14, was characterized by great enthusi- 
asm. ‘The policy of holding a meeting of the 
national board of directors, in connection 
with the Western Conference, was declared 
fully justified because of the greater rep- 
resentation which was secured by holding 
the conference at a more central point. 
The meeting of the Alliance will be fully 
reported by another, and therefore will not 
be further discussed by the writer. 

At four o’clock on Monday the ministers 
assembled to listen to a paper by Rev. 
George A. Thayer of Cincinnati, on ‘‘ Mar- 
riage and Divorce.”’ The speaker pointed 
out that the increased number of divorces 
does not imply that we are as a people drop- 
ping behind in morals, but is due to a finer 
discrimination by the courts which has in- 
creased the number of grounds on which 
divorce may be granted, and to the rise in the 
dignity and status of women which leads 
them to appeal from ill-treatment. Mr. 
Thayer cited recent decrees of the Supreme 
Court, in which, out of twenty divorces 
granted, nineteen of the complainants were 
women, The arbitrary rule still enunciated 
by some ecclesiastics, by which divorce is 
permissible only for one cause, can no longer 
be accepted. Ill-assorted marriages must 
be considered individually. Since it is in- 
evitable that frivolous people must come 
together in marriages, the illusion of which 
must be soon dispelled, the greatest hap- 
piness of such persons and their children 
demand that separation be made possible on 
many grounds. The remarriage of divorced 
persons is to be considered upon the same 
basis. Marriage is, first of all, a civil con- 
tract, and, as a problem, presents all the 
difficulties which are inherent in society. 
Divorce must be considered to be a partial 
remedy for much of the unhappiness and 
discord of ill-assorted marriages. 

In the spirited discussion which followed 
Mr. Thayer’s paper, Mr. Hodgins emphasized 
the part which woman is playing in the social 
problem to-day. Women are making use 
of their property and social rights to claim 
proper consideration before the law. In 
some cases they doubtless go too far, and 
the greater prevalence of divorce at the 
present time may possibly be owing to their 
undue insistence upon the rights which have 
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so long been denied them. Mr. Judy dwelt 
upon the part that discipline plays in mar- 
riage, and insisted that divorce must be 
surrounded with such difficulties as will 
lead persons to desire it only as a last resort. 

The address of Rev. L. M. Harman of 
Broken Bow, Neb., developed the thought 
of conversion as a change of view. ‘This 
means, in the Christian sense, an absolute 
facing about from material things to the 
things of the spirit. As commonly under- 
stood in Christian churches, it is too narrowly 
applied, since ‘‘coming to Jesus” means 
accepting what others have said about Jesus 
rather than the attitude of his life and the 
spirit which emanated from it. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, Rev. F. M. Bennett 
expressed the thought that we needed in our 
own churches something of the personal 
attachment of some to Jesus,—an emphasis 
on the power of soul and spirit for the in- 
spiration of men and the shaping of affairs. 
Rey. Charles Ferguson pointed out the ne- 
cessity of personal faith for the active life 
of man, and showed how, when pure reason 
has accepted its inability to understand life, 
practical reason furnishes a working faith 
which culminates in activity. Rev. J. W. 
Day emphasized the thought that conversion 
in the true sense of change of heart occurs 
not once, but many times, in every pro- 
gressive life. 

The session of Monday closed with the 
interesting and instructive lecture by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, upon ‘‘The Re- 
cent Progress of the Unitarian Church,” 
illustrated with stereopticon views. In rapid 
succession many of the new church edifices 
recently erected by Unitarians in America 
were thrown upon the screen and the story 
of their inception and growth briefly told. 
The wide field of activity was shown in a 
graphic manner by the succession of views 
from Maine to California, while the general 
appeal of our faith was illustrated by stories 
and reminiscences which showed that, under 
the standard of the liberal gospel, people of 
all degrees of station and learning could joy- 
fully march together. 

The meeting of Tuesday, May 15, was 
opened with a greeting to the delegates by 
Mr. Edward H. Griggs, followed by the ad- 
dress of the president and the reports of 
secretary and treasurer. ‘The reports of the 
State secretaries, which were listened to by 
a large audience, were followed by a dis- 
cussion upon “ Unitarian Church Extension;” 
led by Mr. C. S. Udell of Grand Rapids 
Mich., and Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Udell had solicited letters 
from prominent men in other denominations, 


illustrating the way our progress impresses 


them; and it was his feeling that greater 
emphasis must be placed upon organization 
and a definite body of teaching. Mr. Wicks 
thought the problem of church extension 
very simple when the spirit of real enthusiasm 
was in the heart. 

The address by Rev. J. H. Mueller of 
Bloomington, Ill., on “The Creative Ideal 
in Social Betterment,” gave rise to an in- 
teresting discussion. The speaker char- 
acterized the present time as being dom- 
inated by the dignity of man in contrast to 
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the emphasis in past times upon the dignity 
of God. The watchword of America to-day 
is brotherhood, Mutual self-respect, which 
is the principle underlying the idea of the 
brotherhood of man, would, if put into more 
constant practice, accomplish all that spe- 
cific forms of charity aim todo. The church 
which emphasizes this idea of the brother- 
hood of man can thus be the prime mover for 
the betterment of society. In opening the 
discussion, Rev. Margaret T. Olmstead 
pointed out the interdependence of physical 
and spiritual conditions, and said that, while 
the spiritual welfare was something diffi- 
cult to speedily alter, the physical well- 
being of our fellow-men could be speedily 
attained. The poor need not always be 
with us, and opportunity may be given to all 
to lay hold of the opportunities of life. In 
the discussion which followed, the various 
phases of social betterment were considered. 
The afternoon session closed with a vesper 
service led by Rey. D. M. Kirkpatrick of 
Geneseo, Ill. 

The platform meeting on Tuesday evening 
was opened by Rev. Robert C. Bryant of 
Rockford, Ill., with an address upon ‘‘The 
Minister as Citizen,” in which he laid down 
the general principle that the duty of the 
minister as citizen was that of the man, ren- 
dered more imperative because of the po- 
sition which he occupied as an inspirer of 
public and personal ideals. He was followed 
by Rey. J. P. MacCarthy of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., who spoke upon ‘‘What the Church 
owes to the Community.’ He said, in part, 
that it is the duty of the Church to teach men 
religion, to show them their proper relation 
one with another, and to open up visions of 
the world of idealism now and hereafter, 
so that man may live worthily and die nobly. 
In the absence of Dr. Dodson of St. Louis, 
Mo., Rev. R. W. Boynton of St. Paul, Minn., 
spoke upon ‘‘What the Community owes 
to the Church.” Mr. Boynton said that the 
community owes to the church its idealism 
and its character. In a civilization which 
is characterized by materialism and greed 
the Church is forever pointing out that real 
worth lies not in position nor in power, but 
in idealism and character. The Church must 
not, however, think that, because it does 
this high service, the Community owes it a 
living. The world, in fact, pays its debts 
only to those who can collect them. Con-' 
sequently the Church must be inspired by 
the same zeal and persistence and business 
management that are the foundations for 
success in the material world in which it 
finds itself, 

The sessions of the last day of the con- 
ference were opened by a devotional service, 
led by Rev. R. S. Barrow of Jackson, Mich. 
The Sunday-school meeting was opened 
by W. Hanson Pulsford, chairman of the 
Western Committee, who presented Rev. 
C. F. Niles of Menomonie, Wis., who spoke 
upon the subject ‘My Sunday-school.” 
The account which was given by Mr. Niles 
of his well-organized and progressive Sun- 
day-school was full of suggestions to Sun- 
day-school workers. Especially upon two 
points was it very helpful; namely, upon the 
point of retaining and developing the interest 
of the older students and in the combining 
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of the missionary ideal with the parish Sun- 
day-school. Mr. Niles told of seeking out 
and welcoming to his school children who 
had been ostracized by other Sunday-schools, 
and of the clubs and other organizations 
which interested the young people, and of the 
means for social enjoyment which were pro- 
vided by the Sunday-school “and church. 
In the discussion which followed, many help- 
ful words were spoken in regard to the sort 
of teaching the school could do, the social 
side of the work, and especially in regard to 
the incentive which written examinations 
had in many cases furnished. 

In the afternoon a large audience listened 
with intense interest to a paper upon ‘‘The 
Later Critical Theory of the Pauline Epis- 
tles,’ by Rev. Newton Mann of Omaha, 
Neb. The argument of this long and in- 
structive lecture cannot be given in detail. 
The speaker outlined the method of modern 
critical theory and contrasted it with the 
outgrown and risky methods of former years. 
To assume the authenticity of Acts and 
Galatians is to discredit Luke, and to place 
the whole fabric of criticism upon an hy- 
pothesis. The whole question must be ap- 
proached with a realization of the character 
of the people among which Jesus lived and 
the times in which Paul worked. To as- 
sume that a development such as is recorded 
in the Epistles of Paul could have taken 
place in the lifetime of the apostle is con- 
trary to reason, since all bear witness to a 
period when organization and doctrine were 
of pre-eminent importance. We _ should 
expect Paul as a follower of Jesus to go out 
to the world with the message of the master. 
It is unlikely that within sixty or eighty 
years doctrines, such as justification and 
sanctification and the rest, could have been 
matured. It is, rather, very probable that 
Paul approached his work in the ‘‘Meekness 
and gentleness of Christ,” and that he taught 
the coming of the kingdom of God through 
the love of man for man. Who really wrote 
the Epistles we cannot say, but we know 
that in the second century the work of the 
Christian Church attracted great minds 
such as would be likely to have evolved such 
abstract writings as the Epistles contain. 
But, whoever the authors may be, we are in 
nowise deprived of whatever merit the 
Epistles may contain. We are, however, 
rid of a multitude of inconsistencies and 
enabled better to understand and appreciate 
the slow growth of the Christian Church. 

Mr. W. E. Baker, director of Illinois, pre- 
sided at the Young People’s Religious Union 
meeting, which began at three o’clock. Mr. 
Thomas Pierce of Chicago, IIll., speaking 
on “The Local Value of the Young People’s 
Religious Union,” told of the work of the 
Fenn Guild, and showed how this work was 
related to the work of the Church. His 
thought was that the young people’s society 
existed primarily for the inculcation and 
spread of the religious views. He was 
followed by Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, 
Wis., who, speaking of ‘“‘The National Out- 
look,” related the growth of the Young 
People’s Religious Union from small be- 
ginnings, of the work which it had done in 
publishing hymn-books and annual cal- 
endars, of its aid to the missionary enterprises 
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of the church, and of the trips of its presi- 
dents and others through the Western coun- 
try for the purpose of forming unions. 
Sixty unions have joined the national or- 
ganization within the last ten years. It is 
Mr. Gilmore’s thought that the next ten 
years will see a slow but steady advance 
both in the number and influence of socie- 
ties joining the national organization. 

At six o’clock, Wednesday, May 16, one 
hundred and twenty persons assembled at 
the Palmer House for a banquet which was 
held under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Club of Chicago, After an excellent dinner 
the toast-master, Mr. Charles W. Ames of 
St. Paul, Minn., put the guests into a very 
happy frame of mind with his witty com- 
ments and humorous stories and introduced 
the speakers of the evening. In the absence 
of Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, Mr. Charles E. 
St. John, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was the first speaker. 
He emphasized the national character of 
our church work and dwelt upon the fun- 
damental principles of the faith. Rev. 
Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, spoke 
of the Congregational side of Unitarianism. 
His appeal was for liberty and democratic 
government in the growth of a free faith. 
Rev. M. Rowena Morse of Geneva, IIl., who 
has recently been ordained into the Uni- 
tarian ministry, gave her impressions of the 
Unitarian cause and dwelt with satisfaction 
upon the opportunity which it presents. 
The last speaker of the evening was Rey. 
E. Stanton Hodgin of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who, in his talk upon “The Inner Light,” 
took his hearers to high places and discussed 
the very fundamental principles underlying 
our own and all religions. In pointing out 
that the Quakers, though possessed of the 
great conception of communion with God 
by which they did away with all creeds and 
definitions and found them unessential to 
highest worship and truest life, did not yet 
take the place which was waiting in the world 
for such a faith because they had not suff- 
cient weight of reason to balance their 
mysticism. Mr. Hodgin pointed out the 
opportunity which was open to-day for the 
growth of a religion which could combine 
faith and reason. Thus the last meeting 
of the conference closed with a strong appeal 
to the enthusiasm of the workers and a 
great message regarding the only source 
of true religious enthusiasm. 


The Southern Conference. 


The nineteenth session of the Southern 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Churches was held in Louisville, 
May 8-10. 

The meetings reached a high level in in- 
terest and earnestness. Mr. St. John’s il- 
lustrated lecture, on ‘‘Recent Progress of 
the Unitarian Body,” was a veritable reve- 
lation to a great many isolated Unitarians, 
who “‘had no idea that there were so many 
Unitarian churches in existence.’ It was 
still more surprising to them to learn that 
the churches spoken of in the lecture were 
but a few of the more recently organized 
societies, 

In the absence of Rev, E. A. Horton, who 
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was to have spoken on our Sunday-school 
work, but was detained by illness, Rev. 
George A. Thayer of Cincinnati read an ad- 
mirable paper on ‘“‘The Teaching of Rational 
Religion in Our Sunday-schools.” The 
paper was followed by an intensely inter- 
esting address by Prof. W. W. Fenn, on the 
same topic. 

The reports of the Southern churches 
showed a most encouraging condition of 
things. All of the churches in the con- 
ference have been steadily progressing during 
the past year. The pulpits are all filled by 
enthusiastic and hopeful men. New Or- 
leans mourns the loss of Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, whose successful service has lifted 
that ancient parish into a position of self- 
support. Chattanooga, under the able 
leadership and organizing genius of Rev. 
C. N. Myers, has also reached the position 
of financial independence. The success of 
these churches has made it possible for the 
American Unitarian Association to appro- 
ptiate the necessary funds to inaugurate 
a new movement at Birmingham, Ala., 
where the prospect seems bright for the es- 
tablishment of a society which will be self- 
supporting in a short time. Mr. Burns, a 
young man of great promise, from Warrior, 
Ala.,—a town in the vicinity of Birming- 
ham,—made an encouraging report of the 
religious conditions in hisown town. It is 
probable that a movement will be organized 
in Warrior that will be under the charge 
of the minister who will be settled at Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Burns came to the conference 
with the strongest indorsement from the 
Baptist minister at Warrior, in whose church 
he has been acting as Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, although he has been dismissed 
from his position as principal of a school 
in the same town on account of his Unita- 
rian beliefs. 

Another encouraging feature of the con- 
ference was the presence of Rev. J. J. Loux 
of Bristol, Tenn., until recently a Presby- 
terian minister, who comes to our fellowship 
with a fine record both for character and 
ability. Mr. Loux made an excellent impres- 
sion upon the members of the conferénce. ‘The 
conference reached the highest level of interest 
at the meeting on Wednesday evening, when 
nearly five hundred people gathered to hear 
the address of Prof. William W. Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School, on ‘‘The New 
Testament in Relation to Modern Scholar- 
ship.” The address was a perfectly clear 
and scholarly statement of the results of 
modern historical scholarship. ‘The peculiar 
merit of the address was that it was possible 
for the layman of average intelligence to 
follow it throughout with a perfect compre- 
hension of the real meaning and implications 
of the higher Bible scholarship, especially 
in its relation to the life and teaching of 
Jesus. The closing words of the lecture, in 
which Prof. Fenn spoke of the loss and gain 
resulting from the modern study of the Bible, 
were impressive beyond the power of any 
report to describe. The conference voted 
unanimously to have Prof, Fenn’s lecture 
printed in pamphlet form for use in our 
Post-office Mission work and for general 
distribution, The conference has made a 
request to the American Unitarian Associa- 
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tion to have the lecture printed in its series 
of modern tracts, and will defray a part of 
the expense of publication. The conference 
closed with a platform meeting, in which 
addresses were made by Rev. Moore Sanborn 
of Atlanta, Rev. Charles E. St. John, and 
Rey. William W. Fenn, on the general topic, 
“The New Unitarian Opportunity.” Prof. 
Fenn’s address was reported in full, and will 
appear in the columns of the Christian 
Register. During the sessions of the con- 
ference a discussion took place upon the 
advisability of having a superintendent ap- 
pointed for the missionary work in the 
Southern States. The matter was referred 
to the American Unitarian Association. 

‘The conference also discussed the question 
of the constitution of the Southern Missionary 
Council, and voted that the council be re- 
organized by the election of an equal num- 
ber of ministers and laymen. 

The Southern Associate Alliance held its 
annual meeting on Wednesday afternoon. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Mary B. Davis 
of New York, Mrs. Abby Peterson of Boston, 
and Revs. J. C. Gibson and C. W. Gillilan 
of the Florida Circuit Mission. Encouraging 
reports were made by all the Branch Alli- 
ances in the Conference. W. H.R, 


National Alfiance. 


The historic bad weather of Anniversary 
Week has evidently become a thing of the 
past; for this year, as last, the most per- 
fect of spring days greeted the Unita- 
rian gatherings. The two Alliance meet- 
ings were, as usual, large and thoroughly 
enjoyable. The sessions were held in the 
South Congregational Church. 

Dr. Hale, in opening the public meeting 
on Monday afternoon, declared the Alliance 
to be ‘‘the best thing we have.” ‘‘The Al- 
liance,’’ said Dr. Hale, ‘‘is up with the times. 
The women can do what they want to do 
now, to say what they want to say now, and 
they can do it together. ‘The Alliance is wide 
awake. It is the best conducted business 
I have seen.” 

In the absence of Miss Low, who was de- 
tained by severe illness in her family, Mrs. 
Atherton presided. On the flower-decked 
platform were Mrs. Fifield, secretary, and 
Mrs. Catlin, treasurer, with the speakers, 
Rey. Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Goodloe, the 
colored graduate of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. Mrs. Davis, the corresponding 
secretary, was unable to be present at either 
of the meetings. 

Mr. Gilchrist spoke on ‘‘ Missionary Expe- 
riences” in the somewhat unique work un- 
dertaken in that direction by the American 
Unitarian Association, ‘This work was first 
begun in a section of Central New York. 
After the first eighteen months’ work old 
plans, old ideas, old methods, had all to be 
completely modified to meet the tremendous 
problems of the old conservatism and too 
often active hostility. Oneida, Vernon, and 
several other places were cited as now fe- 
sponding in a more hopeful way to the newer 
methods of attack. Mr. Gilchrist considered 
that the work and methods of the Alliance 
“had been an inspiration from the begin- 
ning.” The messages of the liberal faith 
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would not appeal, he felt, to more than three 
to five persons in a thousand. It was time 
the emphasis should be placed on the yea 
rather than upon the nay. Revision and 
better systematizing of Post-office Mission 
work he felt to be indicated from his expe- 
riences. 

Mr. Goodloe, in speaking of some of the 
great questions of the colored race, declared 
himself chiefly concerned with the present,— 
with the hard phases of life and the difficult 
conditions confronting the negro to-day. 
There was, on the whole, less interest in the 
North than formerly. The negro deserves 
better treatment at the hands of the nation. 
Injustice is due to two facts,—physical ap- 
pearance, and the idea that the negro is far 
behind in moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. Though no general plan for raising 
the race is practicable, unusual men have 
shown what remarkable capabilities are 
latent for good character, good works, and 
good citizenship. The colored man is easy 
to teach, and eagerly responds to every 
effort for his advancement. Mr. Goodloe 
felt that modern liberal religion could be 
made perfectly intelligible to the negro, 
though by nature he demands something 
more than the placid calm of our modern 
churches. The negro is emotional, but has 
no emotion stronger than gratitude. Every 
year the word “‘Abolitionist”” grows sweeter. 
The crisis in the negro question would come 
within ten years, as the South grew more 
hostile and the North more indifferent. 
To the Alliance the negro appeals for sym- 
pathy and help. 

Mrs. Hooper, a beloved pioneer in Alli- 
ance work, presented her greetings and good 
wishes. A rising vote in expression of af- 
fectionate remembrance was given to Mrs. 
Andrews, Miss Channing, and Miss Low. 

The business meeting was held on Tuesday 
morning, with a large attendance of dele- 
gates. Mrs. Emily A. Fifield presented the 
secretary’s report for the year. This and 
other reports will appear in Word and Work. 
Mrs. Davis’s report as corresponding secre- 
tary was read by Mrs. Fifield. Mrs. Catlin, 
national treasurer, gave a gratifying state- 
ment of financial affairs. Over 15,000 
women are now enrolled in the Alliance, and 
there are eight associate alliance branches, 
San Francisco holds the banner with 279 
national members. Connecticut continues 
to be the most sterile soil for the liberal 
faith. Sixteen new branches have been 
formed the past year, and a new one was 
just reported at Waterville, Me. After a 
recess the report of Miss Morse of the Post- 
office Mission was read by Mrs. Lord. ‘The 
growth of the work was evidenced by the 
figures presented. A more broadcast sow- 
ing of the seed was desired. More compre- 
hensive titles for tracts, simpler presenta- 
tion of subject, better methods of keeping 
church racks, a fuller distribution of denomi- 
national material in every branch, and new 
forms of distribution were other points 
touched. The Cheerful Letter report was 
read by Mrs. Fifield. 

Miss Fannie Field of Cincinnati outlined 
the new work of the Study Classes for the 
coming year in reference to the approaching 
international convention. A winter’s study 
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of the liberal religious movements in foreign 
lands would afford a keener appreciation of 
the Unitarian heritage. 

Mrs. Keyes, for the Committee on Appeals, 
reported on the new appeals during the year 
which had received the indorsement of the 
board. On motion of Mrs. Charles G. Ames 
it was voted that, in view of the probable 
large number of appeals to come next year, 
an effort should be made to wipe out all the 
old appeals now standing. An enthusiastic 
response from the delegates resulted almost 
immediately in pledges to the amount of 
nearly $700 for this purpose. The meeting 
adjourned, with the customary vote of thanks 
for the use of the church. 


The Sunday School Anniversary. 


It is safe to say that the first thought of 
every one who attended the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
held at King’s Chapel on Friday, May 25, 
was one of concern for the president, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. For the first time in 
sixteen years his genial smile and kindly 
greeting were missed at this May Anniver- 
sary, and no array of brilliant speakers or 
intellectual richness of programme could 
supply the lack or make the meeting seem 
quite natural. The most hearty and spon- 
taneous action of the day was the vote of 
greeting sent to the absent president with the 
wish for his speedy recovery from the strain 
of overwork. 

In his absence the honor of presiding fell 
on Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster, 
who, after paying tribute to the inspiration 
these meetings have received from Mr, 
Horton, extended a cordial greeting to dele- 
gates and friends, welcoming them into the 
atmosphere of courage and good will that 
belongs to the society. Mr. Horton’s an- 
nual report for the directors was read by 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. It reviews the 
work of the past year, looks forward to the 
things that are urgently calling for fulfilment 
in the near present, and sets forth convine- 
ingly the great objects that are the reason 
and justification of all this work. The re- 
port appears in full in another part of this 
paper. ; 

After the regular routine business of the 
morning, the first of three twenty-minute 
addresses was given by Mr. W. H. Small, 
superintendent of public schools in Provi- 
dence, R.I. He found Sunday-school 
growth and interest dependent on four things: 
first, on the organization, which must in- 
clude an interested minister of cheering 
personality, an executive superintendent 


chosen for his keen insight and working 


power, proper classification into kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate, and adult 
departments, and a room, properly fitted up 
for each class; second, on the teaching force, 
trained, paid, and drawn not from public 
school service; third, on the matter and 
manner of teaching, which should be the 
best available, resulting in definite informa- 
tion; fourth, on money for proper equip- 
ment. Mr. Small closed with an earnest 
word of appeal to churches to recognize the 
importance of the Sunday-school interests. 
Mr, Small’s address was at times punctuated 
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with the stirring music of the bands that 
accompanied the annual parade and inspec- 
tion of the Boston School Cadets. 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, of Braintree, 
Mass., spoke on “The ‘Yeacher’s Equip- 
ment,” urging the need of greater efficiency 
through better preparation for the work, 
and setting forth cértain practical ways by 
which progress may be secured without re- 
course to the system of paid service, now 
beyond the reach of nearly all the churches. 
He would have the teacher’s meetings made 
the opportunity, not for coaching the teach- 
ers in the next Sunday’s lesson, but for deep- 
ening their permanent resources; the divin- 
ity schools should include courses on the con- 
duct of Sunday-schools in the curriculum 
for young ministers; a session of the Summer 
School of Theology might well be devoted 
to the subject, attracting a host of settled 
ministers and Sunday-school teachers; the 
plan of securing trained workers as consult- 
ing Sunday-school experts should be carried 
out; and, finally, the societies should make 
members in the Religious Education Associ- 
ation, sharing thus in the results of the 
serious attention given to this subject in 
other denominations and joining hands with 
our neighbors in directions where we are 
really wanted. 

‘The third speaker of the morning was Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, who, speak- 
ing out of a rich experience with the six- 
year course,—now, in his school, increased 
to a seven-year course,—illuminated with 
characteristic vigor his subject of ‘The Vital- 
ized Sunday-school.” He emphasized the 
educative quality in a high routine, the be- 
nign power of habit, as it may be developed 
in Sunday-schools. We aim too low with our 
studies, our music, our expectations, and 
should get away from the kindergarten ideas 
that cannot nourish the growing minds 
of children from twelve to sixteen. We 
want the character-forming sobriety and 
the dignity that go with the subjects studied. 
There is no danger that we shall under- 
estimate the significance of the prophet, but 
the prophets of Israel would have faded from 
remembrance had they not been followed 
by the humble priests and the high routine 
that saved the prophet’s message for the 
world. Mr. Jones gave an_ interesting, 
though not detailed, account of the way 
the seven-year course, with its recognition 
service when the course had been completed 
and the alumni association that awaits its 
graduates had worked itself out in actual 
practice, All printed services have long 
been eliminated from the school, the words 
of response and prayer and hymn safely in- 
trusted to the minds of the children, who 
by noble iteration know, understand, and 
love them each year better. With no danger 
of fanaticism, this gives a love and loyalty 
that lies deeper than all analysis. It is or- 
ganized reverence. The breadth of such a 
course kills the germs of dogmatism before 
they develop and impress the sense of obli- 
gation to the Not-Self. 

The discussion that followed was open to 
all, and several speakers added words of ex- 
planation, advice, or friendly suggestion. 

In the afternoon five twenty-minute ad- 
dresses held the crowdedgaudience. Mr. 
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Frank E. Parlin, superintendent of public 
schools in Quincy, Mass., supplemented the 
address of Mr. Small in the morning on ‘‘The 
Broader View,” with suggestions drawn 
from the same field of labor, that were well 
considered and practical. Remembering 
that children are the same beings on Sundays 
that they are on week days, and that the 
principles of good teaching are also the same, 
he found the one indispensable factor of a 
good school everywhere and always to be a 
good teacher. His personality should inspire 
confidence; and he should understand the 
pupils, the subject he is to teach, and the 
laws of practical pedagogy, or the art of 
teaching. Sunday-school teachers should 
be as carefully selected as day-school teach- 
ers,and they should be paid for their services. 
The course of study should be progressive and 
the school graded. Better equipment is 
needed, and, finally, the school should be 
more closely connected with the church, and 
properly supported, out of the conviction 
that no appropriation can yield larger re- 
turns in the best things for which the church 
stands. Add business ability and _ profes- 
sional skill to the present devotion. 

Rey. Florence K. Crooker, dealing with 
“Woman’s Part in Religious Education,” 
found woman’s peculiar fitness for this work 
in her very nature, in that she has large sym- 
pathies easily awakened, strong affections 
quickly developed, and is instinctively relig- 
ious. The successful religious teacher is 
one who can arouse feeling as well as quicken 
moral judgment and awaken the devotional 
nature as well as stimulate philanthropic 
impulses. Mrs. Crooker dealt with the 
sources of action rather than on modes of 
expression, and she spoke with tender ear- 
nestness of the high place a teacher may hold 
in directing the child’s growth toward aspi- 
ration and spiritual living. : 

Rey. James Eells was the third speaker 
of the afternoon and his subject was ‘‘ What 
Material a Child has for the Making of a 
Religion.’ If a sculptor were to attack 
plastic clay with the chisel or try to mould 
bronze and marble with his fingers, he would 
be on the wrong side of his work no more than 
is one who tries to give a child a mature 
thought without taking the child’s stand- 
point into consideration. Every girl and boy 
is a little wondering machine, bound to see 
the sawdust in the doll or discover why the 
wheels go round in the watch. The mental 
attitude of the little human caterpillar is 
to eat all it can. Unless the wonder is 
chilled into scepticism and the soul dwarfed 
by fear, the wonder, the interest in the un- 
known, is trustfulness also, and it becomes 
imagination. Children do not actually see 
much, but they are creatures of multitudi- 
nous vision. In men and women this be- 
comes the idealizing faculty: and in losing 
the power of imagination one loses the glory 
of ideals. Children, too, have a wonderful 
power of hero worship; but their heroes are 
always those who do things, and not the 


passive, but the active nature makes the 


strong appeal. To try to force the wrong 
ideal is worse than useless. Again, the 
child’s power of imitation may be developed 
into following and discipleship, but you 
cannot make him imitate something he 
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never saw. Going into a Sunday-school 
class, be ready to teach the children some- 
thing worth while; but it is still better to 
take the cue from what they are talking 
about when you go in, and develop that to 
its highest possibilities, not by tagging a 
moral to it, but by showing the spiritual in 
the common life of every day. 

“The True Atmosphere of a Sunday- 
school”? was a congenial subject for Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, who, while not under- 
rating the importance of the lessons taught 
or the personal influence of the teachers, 
found that it is mainly through the atmos- 
phere of the school that the child is brought 
into communion with the supreme mystery 
of spirit. He gave instances of actual ex- 
perience to illustrate the difference between 
schools in this réspect, and then considered 
what can be done to produce the desirable 
atmosphere and attitude. He not only 
impressed the significance of his subject on 
his hearers, but indicated feasible methods 
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Country Homes 


Recent importations have made com- 
plete our preparations for the demand 
for Table and Chamber Outfits in Crock= 
ery, China and Glassware for Summer 
Cottages. 

We would especially mention some 
patterns in the Old Blues, viz., Blue 
Willow, Old Blue Canton China, Blue 
Onion China—both the Royal (with 
crossed swords) and the Meissen brand 
—also the) English crockery imitation 
—Copelands Spodes Tower, Grindleys 
Ashburton, Worcester lace border, the 
above all stock patterns, and sold by 
the piece or set. Also odd sets in Blue 
from Cauldon, Mintons, Worcester and 
Ridgway. Also stock patterns of 
American Dinner Ware adapted to Sum- 
mer Homes, in sets or parts of sets. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price up- 
ward in great variety. 

Glass Ware in all grades, an extraor- 
dinary exhibit adapted to Wedding Gifts, 
all values. 

Lamps and Lamp Fittings. 

All prices in plain figures and guar- 
anteed as low as the lowest for equal 


values. 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton Go, 


33 FRANKLIN 


Cor. Hawley Street 
TEN FLOORS 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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and practices by which all schools may pass 
on to the on-coming generation not only the 
torch that illumines, but the spirit that up- 
lifts. 

The closing speaker was Prof. William W. 
Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School, who 
considered ‘‘Christian Tradition as Product of 
Christian Faith.” He reminded his hearers 
of the fact, frequently forgotten, that the 
Church both preceded and produced the New 
Testament; that out of the Church, consid- 
ered not as a firm and final organization, but 
as the collective company of men and women, 
bound together by faith and hope and love, 
stronger than any outward ties, the New Tes- 
tament proceeded, as a record of its cher- 
ished memories and fond anticipations. 
These Christians who carried forward the 
tradition were not mere memory machines, 
but persons of real flesh and blood, living a 
human life, replete with interests which inev- 
itably and insensibly modified the tradi- 
tions they received. Manifestly the tradi- 
tion as it came from them was not wholly of 
their fabrication, but compact of fact-stuff 
and mind-stuff, nor is it possible now to dis- 
criminate certainly between the two ele- 
ments. 

This view has often accounted for certain 
baser elements in the Christian tradition, 
such as belief in demoniacal possession and 
the imminence of the second advent, but the 
tradition was affected also by their finer 
hopes and experiences. If they loved and 
told certain miracle stories which to us seem 
incredible, it was not merely because they 
were superstitious, but also because these 
stories answered to their needs, their love, 
and their hope. It is probably true that 
in the soil of credulity these stories grew out 
of perfectly natural occurrences, but they 
are also revelations of faith and hope. 
Through them we look into the mind of early 
Christendom and see its assurances and long- 
ings, and the stories are rightly appreciated 
only when studied in the light of the inter- 
ests they served. Stories of power exerted 
by Jesus from a distance assured the Chris- 
tians that the power of their Master, now 
unseen in the heavens, transcended the limi- 
tations of space and could still be exerted 
in their behalf. Such a story as that of the 
loaves and fishes gave them confidence that 
their scanty resources should prove equal 
to their vast undertaking. 

If this affects and diminishes the value 
of the gospels for historical purposes, it may 
increase their religious value; and it must 
be remembered that we are looking into the 
minds of the men and women upon whom 
the influence of Jesus had come with great 
immediateness and freshness. In the nar- 
rative we have still a real disclosure of the 
personality of Jesus as it was stamped on 
his followers. If in all the wonder stories 
we find nothing done by Jesus to profit or 
save himself, we may be sure it was because 
his personality was so potent and so pure 
that it was impossible to relate anything 
selfish concerning him, so that, with the 
religious worth, there is also thus indirect 
historical testimony not without genuine 
value. 

Mr. Fenn’s paper closed sessions of much 
interest and value. Of the business of the 
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day there is little to report beyond the 
statement of the treasurer, Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, which showed receipts from all 
sources amounting to $18,983.87, and the 
result of the election of officers, announced in 
the afternoon as follows: Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, Boston, president; Mr. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord, Providence, R.I., vice-presidents; 
Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass., 
clerk; Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, 
treasurer. For directors to serve three years, 
1906-09: Rev. William H. Ramsay, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mr. William C. Bates, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Taunton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Arthur L. Weatherly, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 
E.E.-M. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The circle of moderate liberal theologians 
in Germany, whose point of departure is 
the Ritschlian philosophy of Christianity, 
and whose organ is Die Christliche Welt of 
Marburg, edited by Dr. Martin Rade, has 
recently displayed great literary activity, 
especially in the production of popular 
treatises designed to instruct a larger au- 
dience of intelligent and progressive laity. 

From this circle has come the remarkably 
successful series of Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbuecher of which Dr. Schiele of Mar- 
burg is editor. Of one of the New Testa- 
ment groups of these popular hand-books 
of the history of religion, Prof. Bousset’s 
“«Jesus,’’ 30,000 copies have been sold. There 
are 20 small volumes in this series, of which 
nearly 150,000 copies have been sold. The 
eagerness with which these treatises are 
welcomed by the German public shows 
how wide-spread is the desire in that coun- 
try, among the educated classes at least, 
for knowledge on this subject and a liberal 
interpretation of Christianity. Among the 
series are ‘‘The Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment,” ‘“‘Natural Science and Faith,” 
“Buddhism,” ‘“The Hebrew Prophets,”’ ‘“The 
Origins of the New Testament,” etc. 

Another popular series is entitled ‘‘“Neue 
Pfade zum Alten Gott’ (‘““New Paths to the 
God of our Fathers’). In a series of brief 
monographs it treats of such topics as ‘‘God, 
and Why we cannot let Him go,’ ‘The 
World,” “Man,” “Jesus,” “The Religion of 
the Spirit,” ‘Prayer and Modern Thought,” 
“Personal Christianity.’”’ We call attention 
to two of these volumes especially,—‘‘Jesus, 
and what he was historically,’ by Arno 
Neuman, a reverent and well-instructed, if 
radical, résumé of the life of the great prophet 
of Nazareth; and ‘Du Sollst” (‘Thou 
Shalt”), a thoughtful and forcible re- 
statement of personal and universal ethics, 
by Prof. Leonhard Ragatz of the University 
of Berne. The cost of these little volumes 
ranges from 2 to 3 marks. The publisher 
is Paul Waetzel, Leipzig. ; 

“Jesus in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Prof. H Weinel of Jena, is a fascinating as 
well as scholarly review of the opinions of 
eminent biographers and critics of the past 
nundred years concerning Jesus, Lessing 
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Paulus, Strauss, Renan, Egidy, Wagner, 
Social Democracy, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Haeckel, Tolstoy, Harnack, Rosegger, Schell, 
and others, all receive careful consideration, 
The author, whose reverence and enthu- 
siasm for the human Jesus appear on every 
page, sets his ideal in the forefront of human 
history and bespeaks for him the recogni- 
tion and love of mankind. 

Another important series is the “Samm- 
lung Gemeinverstaendlicher Vortraege aus 
dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religionsge- 
schichte” (‘Collection of Popular Lectures 
on Theology and Religious History’’), J. C. B. 
Mohr, Tuebingen, 60 to 80 pfennige each. 
Fifteen numbers have so far appeared, writ- 
ten by Bertholet, Duhm, A. Meyer, Schmiedel, 
Troeltsch, Weinel, Wernle, A. Sabatier, 
Saussaye, and others. 

Still another series is the ‘‘Beitraege zur 
Weiterentwicklung der Christlichen Reli- 
gion” (“Contributions to the Further De- 
velopment of Christianity”). The writers 
ate Profs. Gunkel, Dorner, Herrman, Eucken, 
Traub, Meyer, etc., well-known representa- 
tives of religious liberalism. 

Of the liberal village sermons of Gustav 
Frenssen 70,000 copies have been sold. His 
most recent novel “Hilligenlei,” in which 
is incorporated a ‘Life of Jesus for the 
people,’ eloquent, moving, and purely 
humanistic, has reached a sale of 100,000 
copies. 

A new translation of the New Testament 
into modern German, with introductions 
and commentaries by a number of well- 
known liberal theologians, is being issued 
in two large volumes, at a subscription price 
of 14 marks. There are already over 5,000 
subscribers. The editor is Prof. J. Weiss 
of Marburg. Profs. Jilicher of Marburg, 
Baumgarten of Kiel, Bousset of Gottingen, 
and Gunkel of Berlin are coworkers. 

The latest of this constantly enlarging 
library of popular treatises on Religion by 
liberal German scholars is an encyclopedic 
work: ‘“‘Die Christliche Religion,” published 
by B. G. Teubner, Berlin (752 pp., 18 marks). 
It is divided into two parts,—‘‘The History 
of the Christian Religion,” including a sum- 
mary of the Jewish, and “Systematic Chris- 
tian Theology.’’ The writers include: Well- 
hausen, who treats, in 38 pages, of Jewish 
history; Jiilicher (87 pages), on “The Re- 
ligion of Jesus and Christian Beginnings to 
Nicea” (325); Harnack (30 pages), “Church 
and State,’ from A.D. 30 to 395, the era 
of the Established Church under Theodosius. 
“The Christian Catholic Church and Dogma” 
are described by various authorities, the 
Protestant by Prof. Troeltsch, a well-known 
liberal scholar, and Prof. W. Hermann. 
The final summing up and outlook is com- 
mitted to H. J. Holtzmann. 

To one who desires to acquaint himself 
with the most extreme point of view which 
religious radicalism has reached in Germany: 
the writings of A. Kalthoff, pastor in Bremen, 
are commended. One of his latest books is 
“Das Christus Problem” (93 pages), in which 
the story of Jesus is maintained to be simply 
an apocalyptic representation of the great 
social movement which received its religious 
impulse from the Jewish Messianic faith, 
and transformed the Roman empire into 
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the Roman Universal Church. The social 
forces which created the ancient Christ 
image still exist, and will further develop 
the new human and social ideal which the 
age demands, and in which all that is es- 
sential in the old portraiture of Jesus will 
be retained and glorified, even if his actual 
historic reconstruction is forever impossible 
to us. A work of much brilliance and lit- 
erary charm is Kalthoff’s ‘‘Religidse Welt- 
anschauung,” in which the problems of the 
universe and of individual and social life 
are considered in 25 discourses (268 pages). 
The author has recently become president 
of the Society of German Monists, of which 
Prof. Haeckel is the inspirer and honorary 
head. 

“Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,” George 
Jacob Holyoake’s deeply interesting auto- 
biography, is just issued in a one-volume 
popular edition, with portrait (Fisher Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net). 

Over 5,000 copies of the sixpenny edition 
of Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter’s ‘‘First Three 
Gospels” have been sold, and 10,000 copies 
of Rey. R. A. Armstrong’s ‘God and the 
Soul.” 

“The Bible: What It Is and What It Is 
Not,”’ by Rev. Joseph Wood of Birmingham, 
now a sojourner in this country and occupy- 
ing the Cambridge (Mass.) Unitarian pulpit, 
is a popular series of lectures issued in Eng- 
land in a third and revised edition (Philip 
Green, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W. C., Lon- 
don, 1s. 6d. net). 

Attention is called to several important 
German works of liberal theology which 
are now accessible in the English tongue,— 
Prof. Otto Pfleiderer’s “Christian Origins” 
(295 pages), translated by Dr. D. A. Huebsch 
and published by B. W. Huebsch, New York 
(a book we shall discuss more fully here- 
after); ‘Saint Paul, the Man and his Work,” 
by H. Weinel, the brilliant and radical 
young professor of theology at Jena; and 
the notable book “Jesus,” by Prof. W. 
Bousset of Gdéttingen (320 pages, 4S.). 
The last named are published by Williams 
& Norgate, London, and will prove of ex- 
ceptional interest to our Unitarian world. 


Things to Live for. 


Is it not worth living when you can move 
about with all your senses alert, among the 
beauties and wonders of Nature? What a 
joy and pride it is to the young child when it 
can manage to stand erect, and exercise its 
strength by locomotion! This joy in our 
powers should increase as we attain to man- 
hood. How we cherish the memory of the 
snow-capped mountains, the pine-scented 
woods, the roar of mighty waterfalls, and the 
blue depths of ocean, which we have once seen 
in our travels! How the restful summer holi- 
day by the seaside or in the quiet country 
lingers with us as a dream through the whole 
twelve months until we can get away again! 
To stand on some eminence in the early morn- 
ing, and to watch the gray light of dawn 
creep up the sky and diffuse itself over the 
face of nature, until the great fiery sun ap- 
pears above the horizon and proclaims the 
day, is something to live for. To hear the 
birds awaken in the woods, and to mark the 
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growing crescendo of their voices until they 
burst forth into a glorious song, is to be lifted 
up into an ecstatic state which must be much 
like heaven itself. The year is waning: win- 
ter will soon strip the trees and hedgerows 
bare, and send the flowers into a deathlike 
sleep. We, too, shall feel the pinch when 
the frost binds in icy chains the fallow and 
the flood; but will it not be worth living to 
see the earth awaken once more, and see it 
dress itself in its fresh green liveries? to 
watch the flowers peep up their heads of 
beauty, and to listen to the birds mating 
once again in songs of love? to once more 
put seeds into the ground, and with fresh 
hope wait for the harvest of flowers and fruit 
and corn?—Charles Roper. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Tenth Annual Meeting. 


On Thursday, May 24, the Young People’s 
Religious Union celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary. The meetings were held in the 
South Congregational Church, the business 
meeting at 2 P.M., the reception to the officers 
at 5, and the public meeting at 7.30. In 
every way these meetings were successful 
and enthusiastic, and the only disappoint- 
ment was rain in the evening. 

The business meeting in the afternoon was 
larger than any that we have had. One 
hundred and forty-four delegates repre- 
sented seventy-one unions, and there were 
about one hundred and eleven representa- 
tives present besides the delegates. Every 
one took part in the business, and the dis- 
cussions were unusually frank and sponta- 
neous. 

Our first president, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, opened the meeting with an address 
which reviewed the ten years that have gone 
by and pointed to what he hoped was com- 
ing in the next ten years. 

Mr. Wiers then gave a brief summary of 
the year’s work, telling how the administra- 
tion had tried to do two things,—to main- 
tain and strengthen the old policies, and to 
conceive and carry through new plans. He 
told how it had been necessary, in broaden- 
ing the work, to learn the experience of 
every union, and how committees had been 
appointed for the purpose of gathering, tab- 
ulating, and publishing information. This 
information will be published in the form 
of a manual, and we hope that it will be ready 
for distribution in the fall. 

After the secretary and the Nominating 
Committee had reported, the ballots were dis- 
tributed, and the following list of officers for 
1906-07 was elected :-— 

Officers, 1906-07: president, Mr. Harold 
G. Arnold, Providence, R.I.; vice-presidents, 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; 
Mr. Albert R. Vail; Miss Isabelle F. Walter, 
Charleston, $.C.; Rev. Maxwell Savage, Red- 
lands, Cal.; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; secretary, Miss Grace R. 
Torr, Peabody, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. Philip 
C. McMurdie, Boston, Mass. Directors: Mr. 
Carleton A. Wheeler, Peterboro, N.H.; Rev. 


Charles P. Wellman, Montpelier, Vt.; Miss 
Emma Pearce, Houlton, Me.; Mr. Percy 
A. Atherton, Harvard, Mass.; Miss Edith L. 
Jones, Boston, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Loring, 
Mr. A. Albert Wahlberg, Neponset, Mass.; 
Miss Amy E. Taylor, Lexington, Mass.; 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Mr. Paul S. Phalen, Fair Haven, Mass.; 
Mr. Robert F. Leavens, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Walter P. Eaton, New York, N.Y.; Mr. 
George B. Spurr, Meadville, Pa. Nominat- 
ing Committee: Mr. Paul Phalen, Fairhaven, 
chairman; Mr. Robert F. Leavens, Boston; 
Miss Emily F,. Adams, Littleton; Mrs. Frances 
B. Kennedy, Readville; Mr. Bowen Tufts, 
West Medford. Auditors: Mr. Clarence 
Humphreys, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Dorchester Centre, Mass. 

The Policy Committee gave its report, 
which could be summarized as follows:— 

Brief summary of the recommendations 
of the Policy Committee for next year’s work: 

I. That our missionary contribution be 
sent to Palo Alto, Cal., the seat of Leland 
Stanford University,—a new movement in 
a college town, in the district of the recent 
earthquake, thus appealing to our sympa- 
thies both with young people and with that 
stricken section of our country. 

II. That the financial support of the Na- 
tional Union be more systematically carried 
on:— 

(1) By establishing the precedent of 
minimum annual dues, at a rate of twenty- 
five cents per capita from each union, 

(2) By amending the constitution by a 
provision for dropping any union which fails 
to pay its dues for two consecutive years. 

(3) By a more general support on the part 
of unions of the biennial fair. 

III. That the work in colleges be vigor- 
ously pushed. 

IVs That the present policy of extension 
of our work be continued. 

The first recommendation was carried, 
and next year the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union is to give its missionary support 
to Palo Alto. II. (1) was passed by, and II. 
(2) cannot be acted upon until next year. 
II. (3) was unanimously carried, and III. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


HAYWARD.—At Marlborough, May 27, Fanny C, Hay- 
ward, widow of the late Asa Hayward of Springfield, and 
mother of Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlborough. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED.—A “ Mother’s Helper.” A young lady 

of refinement to assist in the care of two little chil- 

dren and light household duties. For particulars address 

Mrs. George Tatnall, 44 Bay View Avenue, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be nealing sad happy in “Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. e S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond cuberb.) 
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and IV. were discussed and accepted by the 
meeting. 

The Resolutions Committee presented five 
resolutions which the meeting passed. 

The delegates spent nearly half an hour 
discussing the merits of the lists of questions 
sent out by our special committees during 
the year, and after several people had 
spoken on each side the sense of the meeting 
seemed to be that the administration had 
acted wisely and that every one should do 
his best to answer fully and well. 

The meeting adjourned at- five o'clock, 
and Boston Federation reception followed 
immediately. This was attended by a good 
many people besides those who were at the 
meeting, and in spite of the rain nearly 250 
were present. 

At 7.30 followed a successful public meet- 
ing. A heavy rain in the evening kept many 
people away, but in spite of the weather a 
good congregation collected to celebrate 
our tenth anniversary. The singing was 
strongly led by a choir of twenty volunteers 
from the unions. As we hope to print the 
addresses later, we simply give the pro- 
gramme: Greetings from the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, 
president, F. W. Perkins; greetings from the 
English Guild’s Union, president, Joseph 
Wood; address, ‘‘Youth’s Commission,’ 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Ministers’ Association 
will meet at the Hotel Bellevue, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, June 4, Rev. George 
W. Cutter, D.D., host. Juncheon, 1 p.m. 
Subject, “Esperanto, the New Universal 
Language.’’ George Hale Reid, Scribe. 


There will be a union Whitsunday service 
of neighboring Sunday-schools in the First 
Church in Roxbury, Eliot Square, next Sun- 
day, beginning precisely at 3.30 P.M. Allare 
cordially invited. Several of the ministers 
of our churches will give very brief ad- 
dresses. At the morning service there will 
be a service of baptism, if any parents so de- 
sire, for their children. 


The next session of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be on Thursday, June 14, 
at Reading. ‘There will be an afternoon and 
an evening session. At three o’clock there 
will be a discussion of Alliance work, in 
charge of Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Con- 
cord. At four o’clock there will be a dis- 
cussion of Sunday-school work, in charge of 
Rey. Alfred H. Brown of Newton Centre. 
Supper will be served by the Reading church, 
after which there will be a devotional ser- 
vice and the evening session. Henry Hal- 
lam Saunderson, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CaL.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rey. Christopher Ruess has resigned the 
ministry of this church and will preach his 
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June, from which date the church will close 
as usual until August. Mr. Ruess writes 
that he has had two strenuous and blessed 
years of work and growth in Alameda, and 
that he may continue to live there and help 
in the work, although he goes out of the 
regular ministry for a few years at least. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish has 
voted to build at once a parish house to in- 
clude the present chapel, enlarged to accom- 
modate the growing Sunday-school, seven 
class rooms, a minister’s study, rooms for 
the Sewing Circle, Flower Committee, and 
Alliance work, a kitchen, and the transforma- 
tion of the old town hall, a stone building of 
1825, now the property of the parish, into 
a social hall of two stories, with ample cloak- 
rooms, etc. The two buildings, though con- 
nected, are distinct, and can be entirely closed 
off from each other. 


SanTA Rosa, CaL.—People’s Church, Rev. 
Warren E. Tryon: For the sum of $20, sent 
by a ‘‘member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia,’ the board. of trustees and 
minister wish to express their sincere appre- 
ciation and thanks. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The Society has met with a severe blow 
in the resignation of Rev. Charles P. Lombard, 
who has been its minister for the four years end- 
ing June 30, at which date the resignation is 
to take effect. Mr. Lombard’s health is such 
that he does not feel equal to the task of car- 
rying on the work of the society as it should 
be, nor able to take on the additional burden 
which the building of a church will entail. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Lombard will be very 
greatly missed. ‘The society feels that they 
have done all that any minister and his wife 
could have done in Schenectady during the 
past four years and under the existing cir- 
cumstances. There is no cause for nor 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the results on 
either side. No steps have yet been taken 
to secure a new minister. The building 
project is taking more definite shape, the 
site being now fully paid for. Any plans, 
etc., of churches already built, seating, say, 
150, and suitable for all the requirements of 
the society, would be duly appreciated. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. H. Pierson: The society 
at its last meeting, by a rising and unani- 
mous vote, sent a letter to its minister ex- 
pressing “its appreciation of his fifteen years 
of faithful service.’’ Choice gifts were sent 
to the pastor from the parish and friends. 
Mr. Pierson will enter next month upon the 
twenty-fifth year of his residence in Som- 
erville, having been minister of the Winter 


Hill Congregational Church in the city be- 


fore his first Unitarian pastorate at Fitch- 
burg. Individuals connected with the First 
Unitarian Church have recently contributed 
more than $1,200 to the San Francisco suf- 
ferers. ‘The Alliance work during the winter 
has been very successful, the lectures by 
Miss Hewes on the Book of Genesis being a 
novel feature. The Somerville church is es- 
pecially strong in local work, doing a great 
deal for the City Hospital, the Associated 
Charities, the Day Nursery, and kindred 


last sermon here on the second Sunday in | causes. 
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WeEstwoop, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. 
Philip Estabrook was installed on Sunday, 
May 13. Rev. S. A. Eliot preached the ser- 
mon, Rev. G. M. Bodge gave the address to 
the people. Rev. Calvin S. Locke, Rey. 
W. W. Peck, and Rev. Edward Hall also 
took part in the service. 
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WinTER Harsor, ME.—Channing Chapel: 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett has just begun a 
summer’s ministry here. ‘The library of 
the chapel is to be opened every evening as 
a reading room and social centre. Sunday 
services will be resumed June 3. 


San Francisco First Church 
Restoration Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously acknowledged.. ifs: 440.78 
Cyrus Gale, Northboro.. 5 50 00 
Mrs. Charles T. White, Boston.. 5u.co 
Friend . 1.00 
Francis G. Peabody, Saalace 50.00 
S. H. Tingley, Providence....... 100.co 
Miss Fannie M. Faulkner, Bosto 100.co 
Unity Church, Pueblo, Col......... 25.00 

rs. John C. ‘Phillips, Boston,. Saat 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Warwick, Mass.---.---. ++. 5.00 
Miss E. Apeloaand, Philadelphia, Pal. ds scones 25.09 
Miss J. W. Weaver, Philadelphia, Pa *. 25.00 
Charles W. Clifford, New Bedford. 25 00 


The Misses Kimball, Brookline...... 


100.00 

Independent Society, Presque et M 7.05 
‘The Misses Peabody, Satta she 100.00 
Mrs. Robert C. Hooper, Boston.. aeacu seen £00.00 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooks, Boston........+...s eee 420.00 
Mrs. Oliver Prescott, Sr., New Bedford.. 25.00 
ibe of the Unity, St. ‘Louis, Mo.. 220.00 
a Paden, Hubbardston 1.4 
seca eee aces cece cee 5 00 

Nail chase: Hanska, Minn 16.00 
Oliver Ames, Boston.. - 50.00 
Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, “Boston. rvs ote eee tae 400.00 
$7,371.24 


Samurgt A, Exror. 


San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously acknowledged........ 2,804.2 
Through National Young People’s weligous* a 
Ir oo 


Union, additional.. Jaime 
Church of the Unity, Cleveland, “Ohio.: aid 
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First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis., ‘addi- : 
TOMA] Le 'sis cates cieumiecsieteietee-emante can capae tea eae 1.00 
ar Church, Derby, Conn., additional.. 1.25 
Honolpluissss sc stias dace oc eee 10 00 

Birt Unitarian Congregational Church, belie ae 

IN. Hadditionalicdecaiap.nsaks cee kee chen 7.c0 
Unitarian Society, Houlton, Me., addition: 25.00 
Mrs. E. L. Mason, Brookline............. 10.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, additional 1,00 
$43,085.70 


SamueE. A. E tor. 


The amounts called for are now fully subscribed and no 
further contributions are needed. 


Nantucket Summer Meetings. 


The Nantucket Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion announces that meetings will be held 
in the Second Congregational Unitarian 
Church, beginning June 30, and extending 
through July 6. The preliminary programme 
follows:— 

SuNDAY, JULY 1. 

10.45 A.M. Morning worship, with sermon 
by Rev. Albert Lazenby, Lynn, Mass. 

8 p.m. Evening worship, with sermon by 
Rev. John Snyder, Wellesley, Mass. 


Monpbay, JULY 2. 
10.30 A.M. ‘“‘Spiritual Ideals for a Com- 
mercial Age,” Rev. J. P. Forbes. 
8 p.m. ILlustrated lecture, ‘Our Work in 
America,” Rev. C, E. St. John. 


TUESDAY, JULY 3. 
10.30 A.M. Address by Miss Emma C. 
Low, president National Alliance. Discussion 
| on ‘‘Practical Phases of Alliance Work,” 
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4p.mM. A reception given by Mr. and Mrs 
H. A. Willard. 

8 p.m. “The Poetry of Browning,” Rev. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 
10.30 A.M. “The Ethical Tendencies of 
the New Social Ideals,” George Willis Cooke. 
8 p.m. A patriotic service, with address 
by Frank B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. A 
paper, ‘‘ Practical Patriotism,’’ Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham, Rutherford, N.J. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5. 
10.30 A.M. A paper, ‘“‘English and Ameri- 
can Unitarianism,”’ Rev. Albert Lazenby. 
8 p.m. A lecture illustrated by fine stere- 
opticon views, ‘“‘Concord and its Famous 
Men,” Rev. G. W. Kent. 


FRIDAY, JULY 6. 

10.30 A.M. A lecture, ‘‘The Future of 
Liberal Christianity,” Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Boston. 

8 p.m. A paper, ‘‘Some Significant As- 
pects of Contemporary Fiction,” Rev. G. H. 
Badger. 

The devotional services held at 10 A.M. 
every morning for some twenty minutes will 
be led by the pastor of the Nantucket church 
and various visiting clergymen. It is hoped 
that these services may be well attended and 
that they may prove very uplifting. 

The New Point Breeze, the Ocean House, 
the Holiday Inn, and other hotels will en- 
tertain at special rates. Board and room 
can be secured at from $2 to $3 per day, and 
at from $12 to $18 per week. ‘The higher 
price includes private bath. The rate for 
board and room without bath at the New 
Point Breeze will be $15 per week, at the 
Holiday Inn $12, at first-class boarding 
houses $10. ‘The Holiday Inn is only a few 
doors from the church; the Ocean House is 
within comfortable walking distance; the 
New Point Breeze is farther away, but it 
commands fine views of both the inner and 
outer harbor. 

There are two boats a day on the Nan- 
tucket route, one leaving New Bedford and 
Woods Hole in the morning, the other in the 
late afternoon. Excursion rates are on from 
all parts in New England during the summer, 
and tickets can be secured at a little more 
than half the ordinary fare. For example, 
the ticket from Boston to Nantucket and 
return costs but $4. By New Bedford one 
has a four hours’ boat ride, by Wood’s Hole 
three hours, the New Bedford boat stopping 
at Woods Hole an hour after starting. 
Friends are advised to hold baggage checks 
until they reach Nantucket, 

Those who think of attending should write 
to Rev. Edward Day, Nantucket, Mass. 
Formal applications for board and rooms 
should be accompanied by a registration fee 
of $1 for every individual. The applica- 
tion and fee constitute one a member of the 
Nantucket Summer Meetings Association, 


A New English Hymn Book. 


The prominent High Churchmen who, 
dissatisfied with ‘‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” have been compiling “The Eng- 
lish Hymnal,” have nearly completed their 
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labors, and the book is promised shortly after 
Whitsuntide. True to their promise, the 
editors have shown not a little catholicity 
in their choice of hymns, if the information 
about their selection that has leaked out is 
indicative of the book generally. ‘‘Hold the 
Fort,” ‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” and 
“There is a Happy Land” are included, and 
also Bunyan’s “Pilgrim Song,” set to the 
music of an old folk-song. Not only will 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ’‘Recessional’’ be 
found in the hymnal, but there will be a Com- 
munion hymn by Mr. Gladstone, and a new 
hymn by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, of which 
the following is a representative verse — 
“From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord!”’ 
There will also be a May-day hymn. Other 
well-known writers represented include 
Carlyle, Longfellow, Dean Stanley, Bishop 
Creighton, and Mr. A. C. Benson. Of 
specially High Church hymns—many trans- 
lated from Latin hymns—there will be a 
strong selection.— Christian World. 


Practical Work in Public Schools. 


A school in Wisconsin supplies a cripples’ 
home with preserves put up by its cooking 
classes. A Chicago school says that its sew- 
ing pupils regularly make the christening 
dresses for their baby brothers and sisters. 
One mother tells the story of finding her 
twelve-year-old daughter instructing a new 
nurse-maid in the care of the baby, warning 
her particularly against over-feeding, and 
drawing a diagram of the infant’s diminu- 
tive stomach.—Good Housekeeping. 


Reason in Animals. 


An “intelligent animals’ competition’’ has 
been held in Paris by a society whose mem- 
bers believe that dumb animals have reason- 
ing faculties. They believe that animals, 
while acting mechanically in some cases 
and instinetively in others, are also capable 
of forming associations of ideas, which one 
philosophical school holds to be the foun- 
dations of reason. 

In the late contest trained “‘learned”’ 
animals were not rewarded. The judges 
consider that trick-performing creatures, 
taught by laborious and often cruel methods, 
do not thus show real intelligence. Dozens 
of dogs which went through rifle drill, cats 
which jumped through hoops, and fowls 
which danced the polka, were sent up to the 
show, but, much to the surprise of their 
owners, took no prizes. The silver gilt first 
medal went to a Japanese dog, which gave 
a different bark and made a different gesture 
to express various wants; for instance, 
putting its paw to its jaws with a peculiar 
yapping when it washungry. It thus showed 
undoubted capacity for forming associations 
of ideas. The silver second medal was be- 
stowed jointly on a dog, a cat, and a hen, 
which played absolutely like children with 
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their mistress. She had a game of football 
with them in the presence of the judges, and 
the animals enjoyed it thoroughly, whereas 
the idea of play and make believe is often 


supposed to be peculiarly human.—Boston 
Budget. 


The Chinese as a people live close to nature, 
and have observed through long centuries 
many graceful and significant customs in 
connection with seed-time, harvest, and the 
notable events of the agricultural year. 

Every year the emperor with his own hands 
grasps the plough-handle and drives the first 
furrow. He also gathers the first sheaves, 
both acts being accompanied by solemn 
official and religious ceremonial. Every 
year the empress plants a mulberry-tree, and 
some of the highest ladies of the court, ap- 
pointed as guardians of the cocoons, make 
pilgrimages to the mulberry groves and offer 
prayers for the health and growth of the silk- 
worms and the success of the silk yield. 


Educational 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 
STATE NORMAL_ SCHOOL. 


j Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class gymnasium. 
Entrance examinations, JUNE 28, 29, SEPTEMBER 11, 12. 
Address AxvpBert G Boypegn, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching in 
actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, JUNE 28 and 29. Y 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 


address 
E, H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
Visitor. A busy working school fitting its students for 
leading places in collegiate, professional, or business life. 
Character prime requisite. Address JOSEPH ALDEN 
SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. . E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN go¥. 


BOYS 
Catskill Mountains. 


Individual 


For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


Author (after completing a new book): 
“There, that will make me more immortal 
than ever!”’—Fliegende Blatter. 


How stupid it is playing whist with a girl 
like Miss Gadabout.”’ “Yes: I believe that 
girl would ask the Angel Gabriel, ‘What’s 
trumps?”’—Detroit Free Press. 


“Do you live on the Back Bay?” said a 
lady once to Miss Jenkins, whose home then 
was on a narrow little street up town. 
“Rather the small of the Back Bay,” she 
answered instantly. 


Bell (in stock exchange gallery): ““What a 
hubbub! Why don’t they sit down and 
rest?”’ Maude: ‘“‘Oh, it’s too expensive. 
Richard told me that aseat there costs thou- 
sands of dollars.’’—Boston Transcript. 


A very small boy was trying to lead a big 
St. Bernard up the road. ‘Where are you 
going to take the dog, my little man?” in- 
quired a passer-by. ‘“‘I—I’m going to see 
where—where he wants to go first,” was the 
breathless reply. 


A Sunday-school teacher, after having ex- 
plained to her class that only the patriarchs 
were allowed to have more than one wife, 
went on, ‘‘But, children, in these Christian 
times, how many wives may a man have?” 
Upon which a little girl eagerly put up her 
hand, and cried, ‘‘ Please, ’m, two only is gen- 
erally necessary to salvation.” 


A lady going from home for the day locked 
everything up well, and for the grocer’s 
benefit wrote on a card: ‘‘All out. Don’t 
leave anything.’ ‘This she stuck on the door. 
On her return home she found her house ran- 
sacked and all her choicest possessions gone. 
To the card on the door was added: “Thanks! 
We haven’t left much.’’—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


On being asked to comment on the follow- 
ing passage, ‘“‘This England never will and 
never shall lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror!” a pupil teacher thus contemptuously 
replies: ‘‘(1) This is impossible, because it 
implies that a conqueror has only one foot, 
whereas he has two. (2) This is absurd, 
because pride is located in the heart of man, 
not in his foot.” 


The judge’s little daughter, although she 
had talked several times through the tele- 
phone to her father, had never called him 
up. The first time she tried it she took the 
receiver off the hook, as she had seen others 
do, placed her lips to the transmitter, and 
said: ‘‘Hello! I want to talk to papa.” 
‘Number, please?” said Central. ‘“‘Singu- 
lar,’’ she answered, surprised at the question, 
but proud that she knew something of gram- 
mar.—Youth’s Companion. 


The following letter is a rare example :— 

“‘ My Darling Peggy,—I met you last night, 
and you never came! I'll meet you again 
to-night, whether you come or whether you 
stop away. If I’m there first, sure I’ll write 
my name on the gate to tell you of it; and, 
if it’s you that’s first, why rub it out, darling, 
and no one will be the wiser. I’ll never fail 
to be at the trystin’-place, Peggy; for, faith, 
I can’t keep away from the spot where you 
are, whether you’re there or whether you’re 
not. Your own, 

ae MIKE,” 
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| Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


| SIE WASHINGTONST | 
CORNER-WEST-SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 cc.ssecseeccsecseeeees $40,702,691.55 
PPABILTE RS Pimp 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PIPESREED = _ar(\ 


CHURCH 
® OR 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
_BOSTON ~— MASS. =~ 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 
among the Green Hills, camping spots on Lake 


Champlain’s shores. 
week, — 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston, for 
“Summer Homes,” 150 pictures, 150 pages de- 
scription, with lists of resorts. 


Rates from $5 to $10 a 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- » « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARNIENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 


Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen yetinown educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fm, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Miss Kimball’s Ses}. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 


nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate’ is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
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